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QUAIL-SHOOTING IN THE MIDDLE WEST. 


How 


Present Conditions 


Differ from Those of the Past—Some Pointers on Finding 


the Cunning Bobwhites 


By ERNEST McGAFFEY 


|‘ the considerable group of states 

comprising the Middle West, quail- 
shooting is the principal upland sport. 
Time was, in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Missouri, Nebraska and Kansas, when 


the prairie chicken furnished great sport 


for the hunter, but the increasing restric- 
tion of the corn-field and the tile drain 
have taken up so much of the marsh-land 
and prairie that the pinnated grouse has 
been driven to favored localities instead 
of being found everywhere as in bygone 
days. 

Quail-shooting was always a favorite 
pursuit for some men, even when 
“chicken-shooting”’ was in its glory, and 
now, when the grouse are either pro- 
tected by prohibitory laws, or difficult of 
access, the sportsmen turn to Bob White 
with renewed zest. This grand little 
game bird has been celebrated for many 
years in the sportsman’s pages, and the 
development of the dog in America has 
been more accelerated by the sport of 
quail-shooting than bv all the rest of 
upland shooting combined. Swift and 
hardy of flight, handsome in appearance, 
lying well to the dogs when not hunted 
too much, and, lastly, a most toothsome 
table bird, the quail is a universal favorite 
with lovers of gun and dog. 

In the annals of quail lore the hunter 
will continually come across new expe- 
riences and novel propositions. The 


birds have been advancing in cunning as 
the introduction of cheap fire-arms has 
become more universal, and their habits 
have been so adapted to circumstances 
that they have more than held their own 
in most of the states, except where severe 
winters have decimated their ranks. 
Much has been written about the power 
of the quail to withhold its scent. Now, 
if the bird has that power, why does it 
not always do so, thus putting the dogs 
entirely at fault save where they can see 
the game? And if they can withhold the 
scent, which is part of their bone, flesh, 
and feathers, what do they do with it? 
Do they throw it away, or pass it along to 
some chosen bird who darts away until 
danger is past and then returns and dis- 
tributes the scent to the bevy? My own 
experience is that when the dogs cannot 
find the birds under favorable conditions 
of weather, when a bevy has been marked 
down in ordinary cover, that the birds 
are not there; that they have run when 
they lit and possibly taken wing again, 
or that where they were supposed to have 
lit was where they merely curved and 
made a wide detour and dropped a hun- 
dred yards from where they seemed to 
light. 

It is interesting to follow on horseback 
a couple of hunters, over hilly country, 
and watch the maneuvers of quail where 
they have been hunted closely. As the 
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bevy,bursts from a corn-field, in alcreek 
bottom, for instance, the hunters among 
the corn see them fly apparently straight 
ahead. They follow leisurely on, after 
probably giving the dog a “hiding” for 
flushing the bevy. The man on horse- 
back, meanwhile, with a chance to 
observe the flight, has seen just what has 
occurred. The bevy, after a_ short 
straight-away movement, have turned 
sharply to the right, rising higher as they 
fly. They swerve over a low slope and, 
reappearing, swing into a dense cover of 
low trees on the top of the hill, which is 
flanked by a rail fence that skirts the 
field. They are back of the hunters 
below by probably a quarter of a mile, 
by the time the hunters have reached 
where they think the birds have dropped, 
and they have scattered among the 
thick cover they lit in, here, there and 
everywhere. After the dog has pounded 
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and{pottered around for a half hour or so 
the wail goes up “holding their scent,” 
and the hunters start for other cover 
until hailed by the man on horseback and 
brought back to where the bevy scat- 
tered. 

Time and again I have seen this done, 
And sometimes the birds will really drop, 
perhaps on a side-hill among the corn, 
run a hundred yards to the edge of the 
field, find no cover there and rise once 
more to pitch in the middle of a weed- 
field, or in timber, if they possibly can. 

Where I hunted quail fifteen years ago 
and flushed bevies that flew a hundred 
yards or so and could be found and 
picked up singly by a good dog, I have in 
late years got a double shot on the rise, 
and possibly one, two, or three shots 
afterward, and hunted closely and hard 
with a first-class dog. But undoubtedly 
something must be allowed for locality. 
In the Middle West there are at least 
three distinct classes of ground hunted 
over, if not more. There is the hedge 
country, where the timber is very scarce, 
and where coal is much used as fuel, and 
there the birds nest and hide along the 
hedges, going into the fields to feed and 
retreating to the hedges when scared up 
in the fields. Hedge and orchard shoot- 
ing is comparatively easy shooting. If 
you are with a man and there is one dog 
for the two, the man who handles the 
dog, on whatever side of the hedge he 
goes, will get about one shot to the other 
man’s ten. The birds will come out on 
the side away from the dog, and a selfish 
hunter sometimes takes advantage of 
this. A second kind of ground is the old, 
settled country, with plenty of timber, 
but with the underbrush fairly well 
cleaned out. This makes ideal quail 
country, with easy walking and fine 
shooting. Stubble and clover fields are 
found, also, where the birds sometimes 
pitch, and under such conditions a man 
can get a bird nearly every shot. The 
dogs have an easy time in such cover, and 
there is usually plenty of water for them 
to drink and slobber in. Most of this 
kind of country is “posted,” and ac- 
quaintance is necessary in order to enjoy 
the good shooting generally afforded. 

The third class of territory, and one 














which has always appealed strongest to 
me, is the rough country: creek bottoms 
and rolling corn-fields interspersed with 


? 


thickety ‘‘slues,” where the birds seem 
to be stronger of wing, more cunning, 
harder to find, and very much harder to 
shoot. Here a good deal of the shooting 
is in the brush. Sometimes where the 
wild grape-vines are twisted and piled in 
masses and the thickets are almost an 
impenetrable tangle, where you have to 
climb over logs and shoot from all the 
positions under the sun. But here to me 
is the acme of quail-shooting. Your 
dogs have to go the pace, too, and 
you get mighty few shots out of each 
bevy. The farms are further apart, also, 
and if you have gotten permission to 
shoot over a half-dozen farms you are 
fixed for a week’s shooting. 

Along these bottoms, and through the 
timber one goes through are to be found 
rabbits in abundance, and red and grey 
squirrels. Occasionally, too, the hand- 
some dusky mallard or the gorgeously- 
plumaged drake wood-duck and his 
modest-tinted mate may give you a shot. 
In this cover you must go strongly 
clothed and shod. Heavy duck coat and 
trousers, leather leggings, and hob-nailed 
and thick shoes. A shell vest is a handy 
thing too. It is almost a necessity to 
wear gloves, for the blackberry vines, 
thorns, and rough going generally will 
eut your hands to ribbons if you don’t. 

In such cover give me a heavy-coated 
and strong-muscled setter. A pointer’s 
delicate hide will get punched full of 
holes in a couple of hours, but the setter 
can stand the wear and tear. In ordi- 
nary cover I prefer the pointer, and, 
indeed, I lean toward the pointer as 
my favorite, notwithstanding the grand 
work I have seen done by the setters. 
But where the going is such as described 
the setters will stand the gaff on account of 
their thick coats where the pointgrs could 
not. At that, it is necessary every night 
to go over the dogs and pick cockle-burrs 
and beggars-lice out of and off of them, 
and soak them liberally with liniment. 
Never send a dog on if you see him limp- 
ing. That either means athorn or a 


pebble or a bit of stick that he has picked 
up, and it should be removed at once. 
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Bevies of quail vary in size, ranging 
from a dozen to twenty, and as high as 
thirty-five birds. Where such large 
bunches are found it is doubtless due to a 
combination of bevies. In thick cover 
such as is last mentioned one gets many 
shots where the birds rise almost like 
woodcock, darting upward and over the 


trees. This makes the shooting true 
“snap-shooting,” and exceedingly diffi- 


cult. With the introduction of smoke- 
less powder, it is comparatively easy to 
get in your second barrel, however, and 
also mark more accurately where the 
birds drop. It is a good dog that can 
find all the cripples, for a winged quail is 
almost as elusive as a crippled mallard 
drake in a wild rice marsh. 

A sixteen-gauge gun, cylinder-bored in 
the right-hand barrel, and modified choke 
in the left barrel, is an excellent gun for 
quail-shooting. The light weight will 
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help in a hard day’s shoot, for after a man 
gets tired he begins to lose that snappy, 
lightning-like swing which he started out 
with, and a ten-gauge, or even a twelve- 
gauge gun of seven pounds will weigh 
heavily after four or five hours of climb- 
ing and crawling and worrying in among 


dense cover. Sometimes a corn-field will 
be found where the stalks have been left 
standing, and where no eattle or stock 
have been turned in to tramp them 
down, and where the timber stretches in 
all directions. 

When birds are seattered in such cover 
it makes elegant shooting and the dogs 
can do splendid work in such _ places. 
But the quail in the brush countries will 
fly for the thick cover as a rule, and the 
few and favored times when they spread 
and hide in high weeds or seatter in a 
corn-field are rather red-letter days than 
common occurrences. 

Protection, and the ‘‘posting” of farm 
land, has done a great deal for quail in the 
Middle West. I cannot see that the 
birds have diminished materially in the 
past fifteen vears in the locality where I 
shoot, excepting in two or three seasons 
where the winters were unusually cold. 
The farmers have lately begun to feed 
them in the winter, seattering grain 
about the straw-stacks, and even going 
to the timber in hard weather to feed 
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bevies where they have found them 
located. Game wardens and _ licensing 
have also done good, as has the restrict- 
ing the number of birds to be shot. For 
myself I believe that the number of birds 
to a gun per day should be limited to 
fifteen. In most of the states it is down 
to twenty-five. As the shooting is gen- 
erally from October to December—in 
some of the states from November until 
December, ranging from a month to six 
weeks, it often happens that the birds 
bring out two broods in a season. In 
this way it happens that you will some- 
times find quail hardly larger than spar- 
rows early in November, when the same 
cover may produce strong and full- 
grown birds in another bevy. 

There should be a law against the sell- 
ing of game in any state. Game is the 
property of the state, the state is sover- 
eign, and the law is possible. If passed, 
it would shut out the killing of game for 
sale and purchase and would be the 
greatest thing in the world for upland 
shooting. It would be of inealeulable 
advantage to the quail-shooting sports- 
men. If Minnesota, Wisconsin, Indi- 
ana, Iowa, Llinois, Missouri, Kentucky, 
Kansas, Ohio and Nebraska had laws 
positively forbidding the sale of these 
birds within their state limits, no mat- 
ter where killed, it would insure good 
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quail-shooting for the 
all these states so long 
enforced. 

For the esthetic side of quail-shooting 
nothing but the highest praise can be 
given. The autumn woods, ruddy and 


gold, the dull brown of empty fields, the 
rusty grass and the music of November 


winds in the tree-tops. The amber 
glints of woodland pools, the rising of a 
male wood-duck, like a feathered rainbow, 
up through stately trees, the pose of a 
rigid pointer, the bursting from cover of 
a bevy of brown-bodied quail. The slow 
hills, somber in their strength, eternal in 
their beauty. The ery of a skirmishing 
hawk high above the timber. Golden 
days filled with the wine of the dying 
year, brimmed to the edge with un- 
earthly beauty. All this and more linger 
in the hills and valleys of October and 
November woodlands, and around the 
hedge-rows and silent spaces of the 
promised lands of the sportsman. 

To those who have followed their dogs 
through the quail covers, each day has 
been a lifetime of pure enjoyment. It is 
the fashion nowadays to hunt with a 
camera. The camera is a good adjunct 
to a quail hunt, if you can bring it with 
you so that it will not interfere with the 
enjoyment of the shooting. It adds a 
new and keen pleasure to be able to sit 
down when winter winds are howling in 
the chimney-top, and by the blaze of a 


roaring back-log live over by an old- 
fashioned fire-place the autumn days 
with dog and gun, with the pictures in an 
old serap-book. 

To those who have never experienced 
such times afield, my heart goes out in a 
wave of pity. Noman has lived who has 
never known the thrill of lying by the 
marshes and watching the canvasbacks 
wheel like soldiers in graceful evolutions 
beyond the decoys; who has never seen 
the woodeock dart through the alders 
like a spiral of light, and away; who 
knows nothing of the jack-snipe’s twist- 
ing rise from boggy meadows in April 
mornings, or who is a stranger to the 
picture of a staunch dog drawing down 
tense and stony on hidden quail. 

Here in the Middle West we have as 
yet plenty of fairly good and some excel- 
lent shooting. And chief amongst it all 
quail-shooting undoubtedly ranks as our 
finest upland sport. I hear the birds 
whistling around the farm every day 
here, and from all indications there will 
be plenty of them hereabouts. I am 
willing to wait patiently for them until 
November, and I promise cheerfully not 
to kill very many when the season does 
open. But there will be many days, I 
hope, when I can slip out and blend with 
the foliage of the oaks, the hickories and 
the flaming maples, and learn the lesson 
of infinite content with shotgun and 
pointer. 
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By E. P. 


[’ was a cold, murky, disagreeable 
night in mid-October. The dark- 
ness outside was impenetrable, though it 
was only half past six, when there 
came a sudden knocking on the camp 
door. This would not have been remark- 
able to some doors, but in the four 
months that particular door had hung 
there no outsider had ever rattled its 
latch-string. That this was a rank out- 
sider was accentuated by the fact that 
all the insiders were gathered round the 
supper table, and we expected no one. 
The New Yorker had threatened to come 
out and pay us a visit at the opening of 
the prairie chicken season, September 1, 
and then had failed to materialize (much 
to our delight; for it had rained all 
through September and the first fifteen 
days of October). We were somewhat 
surprised, then, when upon opening the 
door we found him perched on our door- 
sill, as fresh and chipper as a spring daisy. 
“How in the world did you get here? 
Come in.” 

“Oh, caught a ride up opposite on the 
state road and then came straight at 
the light, across the swamp. I suppose 
I have surprised you a bit, eh?” 

He had; for he seemed unruffled, and 
the daylight record of a trip across the 
swamp was a half-dozen headers over 
fallen logs. And he doubled the dose a 
few minutes later when he stepped out- 
side and brought in a traveling-bag 
weighing a trifle less than two 
hundred and fifty pounds! Two be- 
draggled English setters hustled in to 
the stove to dry themselves. 

The visitor looked rather dudefied, de- 
spite the heavy shoes and woolen socks of 
the lumberjack and suit of corduroy long 
past its prime, but subsequent events 
proved him a man of horse sense, a good 
shot, and thorough sportsman. Of course, 
he was from New York, the city of 
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invincible armor of egotisr’, which fur- 
nishes all the fine theories for Western 
states to frame their game laws upon, 
non-sale of game, non-spring shooting and 
so forth, and then itself keeps wide-open 
market for game the year around. How- 
ever, I believe it was the Devil that said 
“Honesty is the best policy,” and Anna- 
nias that said ‘‘Tell the truth and shame 
the Devil.” 

As our guest was arrived, there must 
be activity on our part before the flush of 
dawn threw too much light upon the 
scene. There were the summer deer- 
hides to be taken down off the barn and 
the skunk traps to be taken up from the 
river-bank where we had set them, hop- 
ing to tole the skunk from under the 
house toa distance where it would be safe 
to catch him. A skunk may sleep under 
the house for months if undisturbed and 
you will never know he is there, but 
caught in a trap his presence intrudes 
through the very walls. We got every- 
thing stowed away, under pretext of 
finding a nest for the dogs, who must 
needs sleep in the barn, and then planned 
a chicken hunt for the morrow. 

In the morning it was raining. It 
slacked in the afternoon, and we went up 
Double bayou after muscallunge. The 
head of this creature looks more like that 
of an alligator than the head of a fish, 
though pound for pound it is a great deal 
more dangerous to handle than a Florida 
alligator. We spent the afternoon trying 
to tame one down so that we could get in 
reach of him, and then, just as the sun 
went down, the New Yorker, who was 
handling the rod, let it get into a sunken 
tree-top and the game was out. We had 
only time enough left for one more strike; 
when captured, the striker proved to be a 
youngster of fourteen and a-half pounds. 

We spent the evening planning a canoe 
trip. It was far too wet and muddy to 
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drive after chickens; but the roads on the 


river are always good. Our canoe outfit 
was scarcely an elaborate one; for we had 
not had time to complete it. Yet we had 
tent, stove and blankets that would 
answer very well. We held a long de- 
bate to decide whether to go to Sandy 
lake or Gun lake; to make the rounds of 
Sandy lake required atrip of several hun- 
dred miles. The long pull against the 
current of the Mississippi scared the New 
Yorker, and he decided in favor of Gun 
lake, which required only sixteen miles 
of up-stream work on Rice river and 
then four miles through lake and outlet 
to the main lake. 

In the morning it was raining, so the 
start was postponed. In the afternoon 
Lee and the New Yorker cornered a covey 
of pinnated grouse and got four at the 
rise, the man from Manhattan, with his 
little 16-gauge ejector, making a quick 
double and reloading one barrel in time 
to stop a third, greatly to the boy’s 
astonishment. We laid elaborate plans 
for an early start the next day, 
but the morning brought more 
rain. Our strenuous visitor put 
in the time between showers 
in chasing the ruffed grouse 
about the place. Again we 
planned ; again it rained. So 
we loaded up and started out 
in the rain. 

Rice river is crooked. From 
our camp it was sixteen miles 
to Gun lake outlet by river 
and four overland. When I ex- 
plained the situation to the 
New Yorker he blithely con- 
cluded a canoe trip was not 
complete without a portage, so 
he portaged his shotgun directly 
up the traveled road to the out- 
let, shooting partridges by the 
way. To Lee and the writer 
it fell to protest the way with 
sixteen miles of moderate cur- 
rent while we listened to the shooting of 
our friend. 

There are two places on this route 
where, by taking a portage of ten rods, a 
run downstream of forty and another 
portage of ten, one lands four miles up- 
stream! As said before, there are two of 
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these, and I am not sure but one might 
reach the source of the stream by an 
occasional run down stream and a port- 
age. When we first began to explore 
Rice river, in the early summer, we 
noticed a house close to the junction of 
the Rice with the Mississippi. Passing 
this, we did not see a house again for 
many miles, but came at last to a second 
house, close to the stream. Then, after 
some hours of solitude, as we toiled 
steadily upstream, we came to a third 
house. This third house was always the 
limit of our trip for the afternoon. For 
some time we used to run to the third 
house and back for a constitutional, and 
it was plenty long. One warm afternoon 
we stopped, for the first time, at the first 
house, for a drink of water. When we 
got to the third house we stopped again 
for water and found to our consternation 
that we were drinking out of the same 
well! The first house was second and 
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third also, the river looping back to it on 
three different sides. 

When we were at the last bend below 
the Gun lake outlet we heard the New 
Yorker calling to his dog Guy, and a 
few minutes later heard him talking to 
someone. We drifted and listened, and 
heard him ordering dinner for three at a 
farm house. We had still a mile to go to 
reach that house, scarce more than ten 
rods away, but when we got there dinner 
was ready. We later learned that the 
New Yorker had eaten ‘“‘dinner’’ at three 
other places that forenoon. Had _ he 
been with us on the lower reaches of the 
river he, no doubt, would have eaten 
three times at that one-two-three house 
of ours. 

Up through the narrow outlet across 
French lake, then up through a narrow, 
rocky pass where quick water invited 
towing, three miles along the shore of 
Gun lake, we three cruised, and camped 
under the pines at dusk. The rain had 
stopped and by the time we were done 
with supper the moon came out from be- 
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hind the clouds. We had cooked over an 
open fire outside and now had fired up the 
stove to make the atmosphere inside the 
tent more genial. Under the moon- 
flecked tent we enthused over the pros- 
pects for the morrow, and things looked 
even fairer than the situation war- 
ranted, coming, as we had, from under 
the gloom of a rainy day. 

There are both small- and_ large- 
mouth black bass in Gun lake; ruffed 
grouse are plentiful in the hardwood hills 
to the east of it, as are deer also. To the 
west and north, toward the Mississippi, is 
low, marshy land, where wildfowl breed 
and feed. Out of all this we imagined 
we should have sport fit for a king, as 
indeed we had; though on account of a 
strong in-shore wind lasting four days we 
were cut off from part of our field. At 
this we were inclined to rail, though we 
still had sport that is known to the for- 
tunate few but seldom. One never 
realizes what a good time he is having 
until he tries to do it again. 

Some time during that first night I 
heard the splash of something wading in 
the lake just in front of the tent. It was 
bright moonlight and I got up and 
looked out. There stood a stately buck. 
He was just in the edge of the water, 
with head up, gazing intently at the 
apparition of our tent, the moonlight 
glinting from his silver-pronged antlers. 
The moonlit lake and the dark pines 
formed a perfect background; it was a 
magnificent picture. 

As the buck moved off I became con- 
scious of another picture, infinitely pro- 
saic, yet fascinating withal: a small 
something with a striped back was getting 
a meal out of the frying-pan beside the 
ashes of the evening fire. I had detailed 
the guest of honor to wash that frying- 
pan, and he claimed to have done so, but 
enough still adhered round the rim to 
make good picking for a skunk. 

Only two guns were brought along, and 
they fell to Lee and the New Yorker. 
Irom morning till night these two 
tramped the wooded hills back of camp. 
Sometimes I trailed aimlessly along, but 
more often got a viewpoint of my own on 
the side of the hill and looked at the lake 
below. Bits of landscape that were well 
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worth looking at caught the eye here and 


there. Some storm-scarred pine that 
had stood in the forefront for a century, 
breasting the rage of a thousand north- 
west gales; a hawk plunging about in the 
ether; a great bank of balsam or pine 
across the way, and all the indescribable 
things that go to make up the charms of 
nature. 

The New Yorker had rather the advan- 
tage of Lee in that he had more expe- 
rience and in the fact that he is a first- 
class shot and very quick, which counts 
in ruffed-grouse shooting. He also had 
the advantage of a dog, having brought 
Guy, one of his setters, along. This 
last advantage was doubtful in results, 
however, as English setters usually range 
too wide for woodland hunting. The 
two kept very close together as to bag, 
and watched each the other’s daily score 
with jealous eye. One morning Lee 
came in early, and as our guest 
would probably not be in for 
another hour, and having 
located a covey of grouse near 
at hand, I took the boy’s gun 
and soon bagged six of them. 
Quite properly I responded to 
the paternal instinct and ad- 
ded them to the youngster’s 
string. When the New Yorker 
came in he was shy just six 
birds in the count. He bolted 
his lunch, however, and started 
out again. When he returned 
at night he had made good. 

There were just three houses 
within a radius of four miles 
from our camp, and the New 
Yorker made it a point of get- 
ting from one to three meals 
a day at each one of these.  / 
Indeed the people got so used 
to him that they would meet 
him at the gate when they 
saw him coming, with a tray 
loaded with bread, butter, ham, 
eggs and a pitcher of milk. 
(The people of the wilds are 
not so bad—unless they are 
trying to sell a plot of worthless 
land at fifteen dollars an acre.) 
This extra feeding on the part 
of the older of the contestants 
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I also considered an advantage. But 
the boy did not agree with me, although 
he marveled at the ambition of. the man 
dominating so vigorous an appetite. 

The weather during most of our stay 
at Gun lake was blustering and misty, 
with oceasional lapses, when sun or 
moon shone forth with all the glory of 
mid-October. In the main we were dis- 
gruntled with the weather, and soon pulled 
up camp in disgust and started for home. 
But we had all the game one could ask 
for—ducks a few, prairie chickens ditto, 
and ruffed grouse a plenty. 

Lee and the dog made the first portage 
by trail, and sueceeded in making a 
double on a pair of young raccoons. 
Later the New Yorker took the portage 
trail, while Lee and I came on by boat. 
The New Yorker marked down a covey 
of prairie chickens, and then waited for 
ustocomeup. Then he and | went after 
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them, with the result of five of them 
knocked down on the covey-rise, which 
we thought good enough to quit with. 

The last morning it was raining; later 
it commenced to snow. In the midst of 
the turmoil we loaded the spring wagon 
and took our valiant New Yorker to the 
railroad, whence he returned to Saint 
Paul with a couple of dozen partridges, 
a pair of hard hands and a ruddy com- 
plexion as the spoils of his visit. And 
for days after there seemed a vacancy 
about the place, as if some familiar land- 
mark had been removed. 

“Lee,” said I, one day shortly after the 
departure of our guest, “how did you 


like the New Yorker?” 
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Lee is a quiet chap of eighteen, who 
loves well the wilderness; he delights to 
draw pictures of birds, in his amateurish 
way, and to him the world of the Eastern 
magazine illustrator is one of strange and 
alluring complexities. These facts may, 
in a measure, explain his reply. 

“New York must be a great place, 
Dad,” said he, “and I hope to go there 
some day, but if eight years of magazine 
work in New York is going to make of me 
the strenuous, restless type of man we 
have had here, I prefer Minnesota. It may 
be mighty fine to be the “boss” of Freip 
AND STREAM, but I’d rather stay in the 
Minnesota woods and be boss of myself.’ 

“Amen!” said I. 


SOME PRAIRIE CHICKEN ACCIDENTS 


A Blue-letter Day Which Added a Full Quota of New Experiences to the Annals 


of Pinnated 
By G. 


[‘ was one of four October days spent 
in the Chain Lake country, after 
ducks; and as the cloudless day and 
stillness of the atmosphere permitted the 
ducks to fly too high, we thought prairie 
chickens might lie close enough to be 
reached without undue strain on our 
guns. Chickens, then, being the order 
of the day, there was no hurry about 
starting. So Billy Harmon and I took 
it easy and with dogs in wagon, jogged 
along through a veritable avenue of 
“No Hunting’ notices toward our ground, 
having arranged by telephone to meet 
our friends Lee Sam and Doyle at the 
duck pass at noon. 
Our first birds were noticed flying: we 
marked them down at the edge of a tree 
claim. Leaving the team in a ravine, 


with{dogs at heel, we made a circuitous 
“sneak,” to come at them over a hill. 
Remember, it was late in October and 
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the birds naturally wild. They were 
too wise for us, and we had our walk for 
nothing. 

Well, that was all right: the air was 
yet chilly and we needed the exercise. 
Driving on, we eventually came out 
from prohibited ground and commenced 
hunting in earnest; dogs ranging wide, 
stubbles fine cover, chickens known to 
be plentiful. But after two hours’ work, 
not a bird had we found. 

We now headed toward our noontide 
meeting place, over rougher ground. 
Soon, in a little draw, the pointer came 
to a stand. 

“Ha-ha,” exclaimed Billy, “I knew 
we should find ’em sooner or later,’’ and 
he hopped out with blood in his eye. 
We followed the trailing dog to the top 
of the hill, where we found evidence of 
the birds having roosted there. 

“Always the way with a pointer,” 
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growled Billy (pointers can never do 
right, in his opinion). ‘The chump has 
no brains, leading us all this way on a 
back trail with the utmost care. I'll 
bet they are in the meadow.” 

So, instead of returning to our starting 
point, we crossed to the meadow and 
hunted that out. No birds were found, 
and as I walked back for the team I 
heard over my shoulder more remarks: 

“You’d better turn Pete out if you 
want to find birds,”’ he told me. I looked 
back just in time to see Billy walk right 
into the midst of four big chickens, about 
ten paces down wind from where the 
pointer had stopped. And in stupid 
amazement I watched him fumble des- 
perately with his gun as the birds gaily 
topped the hill. 

“T was pulling on my gloves and could 
not move the safety,’ was the forlorn 
explanation. 

This was the extent of our opportuni- 
ties of the morning. 

As we drove from this sad spot to the 
pass, we noticed that the ducks were 
indeed flying altogether too high, although 
the incessant shooting seemed to dis- 
prove it. During lunch we kept tally 
and found the shots averaged fourteen to 
one duck stopped. Some day in the far 
future prospectors will discover lead in 
paying quantities on those sandy passes 
and a new industry will develop. 

Just as we were packing up, our friends 
arrived, and off we started after chickens, 
feeling very hopeful; for it had now be- 
come warm enough to cause the birds 
to lie well to the dogs. Heading due 
west, we struck across a series of big 
stubble-fields, driving far enough apart 
to cover the whole ground at one sweep. 
For two miles we saw nothing save a 
jackrabbit. A bunch of geese came 
chasing their shadows across our course 
and we tried to run our horses under 
them; without success, however. We 
now tried for chickens in the grass. No 
luck. Back onto the barley stubble we 
drove, and Pete soon pointed. But the 
birds got up wild. Then the setter, Frill, 
made a grandstand point, with the pointer 
backing him. Apparently the game was 
a long way off. Doyle went over and 
killed a single over his Frill, returning 
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to the rig in disgust at the scarcity of 
game.. He was so disgruntled that he 
did not deign’ to notice the pointer, who, 
instead of backing Frill, was really mark- 
ing the main flock, which flushed just 
as we realized our mistake. 

We now parted company with our 
friends and soon afterwards the pointer 
Rip pointed under a hill. But Pete, 
coming towards him with the wind, 
flushed six beautiful chickens, which, 
of course, flew ’way out of sight. 

This was hard enough to bear, with 
our best grounds now behind us. But 
we were determined, and picking up the 
dogs, followed the road for a mile or so, 
when an old cock flushed ahead of the 
team. I got out and walked around 
ahead, but left the dogs in the rig (like a 
fool). I didn’t put up anything, but 
just as soon as the team reached me and 
I commenced to get in—you know how 
hard this is to do on a blank day—then 
another bird flushed from the edge of a 
corn-field close by. We both hurriedly 
tried to stop him, and then, with empty 
guns, watched thirty big, fat October 
chickens get up close by and fly east at 
express speed! We got out, dogs and 
all, and started down the corn. A jack- 
rabbit jumped up from under Billy’s feet, 
and he emptied his gun at it “to show 
his resentment” and, of course, three 
chickens immediately got up the other 
side of him and only one dropped to a 
long shot from me. 

So the chapter of accidents continued 
throughout the length of the field, re- 
sulting in three birds down, one of which 
was hit simultaneously by both of us, 
apparently. The main flock of chickens 
had meanwhile taken shelter in another 
corn-field, on prohibited ground. But 
we were desperate and went after them 
regardless. The first bird up was neatly 
dropped by Billy, but when he went after 
it, he found nothing but the feathers. 
So he proceeded on to where he had 
marked down the balance of the covey— 
near the farmer’s house. I did not dare 
follow, so watched from a distance. He 
soon got amongst them and at the first 
crack of his gun, away in the corn dashed 
a team, wagon and man which evidently 
neither of us had noticed. 
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“Ho, dere! Ho, dere!’ shouted the 
farmer, running after his fleeing team. 
They circled and returned just as the 
imperturbable Billy fired another shot. 
Away they went again, harder than ever, 
the little Dutchman yelling louder still; 
making another circle, and as he came 
up toward Billy the second time, he 
shouted furiously, ‘Better you get out 
of dere!’ Just then another bird rose, 
in close proximity. Crack! went that 
irrepressible gun, and this time the team 
jumped so suddenly and the little farmer 
pulled back so fiercely, that his feet 
slipped and he cut his third circle on his 
backbone, with his wooden shoes waving 
semaphorie signals of distress or rage, or 
both. Finally he stopped his horses, 
and having apparently given our friend 
up as the most brazen individual in a 
brazen world, he drove to the extreme 
end of the field and tried to load up 
some fodder. Followed there soon after 
by the cause of his trouble, who, no 
doubt, intended to apologize, the poor 
little chap jumped into his wagon and 
raced for the barn, preferring to let his 
cattle go hungry rather than have any- 
thing more to do with such a man. 

I was very justly indignant at my 
friend’s behavior, for such acts as these 
do much to antagonize the farmers against 
hunters. But I fear he was unimpressed ; 
for he only laughed at me. But when I 
asked ‘“‘How many birds?” it turned out 
that he had missed them all. 

Once more calling in the dogs, we took 
the road for a couple of miles, to other 
stubbles. The sun was now getting low 
and the fall air chilly. We hurriedly 
hunted over a ten-acre stubble, unsuc- 
cessfully, and were pulling up toward the 
end when two children, riding one donkey 
home from school, flushed about twenty 
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birds just where we were heading for. 
At the same time, we saw Lee Sam and 
Doyle coming in their rig, and as we 
struck the road we stopped to commiser- 


ate. No, they hadn’t a d—d chicken, 
and suddenly Doyle yelled ,“‘Look at that 
duck!’ There, climbing the air behind 
us, within twenty yards, was an old 
mallard drake. In the excitement Billy 
missed it with both barrels! 

This capped the climax and we turned 
homeward. But, seeing another flock 
of honkers, we attempted to cireumvent 
them by leaving two of our united party 
in a ravine, and the others, each taking a 
team and driving ’round the geese to 
put them over the ravine—the teams to 
come in from opposite directions. Of 
course it didn’t work; nothing would on 
such aday. It is only once in a hundred 
times one can fool a Canada goose, any- 
how. 

A nine-mile drive home over the 
roughest of roads completed the day for 
us, but with poor Lee Sam—so called 
because he looks like a laundryman 
it went still further; for when he arrived 
at his residence he found that one of his 
children was down with diphtheria and 
he must go for the doctor. 

I have no excuses for this doleful tale. 
Nevertheless, under the presumption 
that nothing is good without a little salt, 
and that at least a few readers, from 
perusing a superabundance of red-letter 
day accounts, might be led to expect too 
mueh of the coming shooting season, | 
hold that it is well sometimes not to 
spread the veil of silence over all the 
hard-luck stories. Anyway, Lee Sam 
says the little girl got better in short order. 
And the prairie chickens have not for- 
saken South Dakota just yet, if Billy 
Harmon knows what a chicken és. 
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“No, mine.” 


A DAY WITH THE QUAIL DOGS 


By EDWARD P. KREMER 


[° is a common saying that every sports- 

man believes, or at least claims, that 
his own dog is the best in the world. 1 
do not, and must, therefore, be an excep- 
tion. And I know that my friend Harry 
isanother. But we do own good pointers. 
Both are granddaughters of the great 
Strideaway; they have keen noses, are 
good rangers, have plenty of style and 
are thoroughly stanch. MHarry’s Floss 
(whom I raised and trained) is of the 
rangey type and has the finest action I 
have ever seen. At the age of nine years 
she still goes fast, very fast, and with the 
sasiest lope in the world, her feet seeming 
to be shod with rubber, so that she fairly 
bounds as they touch the ground. My 
dog Fanaway is cobby in build, but her 
little legs carry her over the ground at a 
rapid gait. She has a beautiful head. 
Fan will back and retrieve; Floss will not. 
Both will at times break shot and chase, 
so their education is not complete; but 
I have never had the time to make field- 
trial dogs of them. They are just plain, 
every-day bird-dogs. 

It was with these two dogs, our guns 
and my kodak, that Harry and I set out 
early one morning in search of quail. 
We had learned of several nice bevies 


along the beautiful Seratara and were 
told we would be certain of finding them 
if we had good dogs. 

After a ten-mile drive, a walk of about 
a mile and a ride across a creek in a 
flat-bottomed boat, we entered the corn- 
field where the first bevy was said to 
be “using.” And it was no wild-goose 
chase, for the dogs soon caught the 
scent and pinned them beautifully. 
However, before we got in shooting 
range they rose wild and made for 
a hill densely covered with chestnut 
sprouts. Here these quail behaved so 
wisely as to win for theirselves the 
distinction of being the ‘“ foxiest”’ 
covey ever known to us. From end 
to end we hunted that ridge without 
success. The dogs would trail for some 
distance, only to find that the birds had 
run for a distance and then taken wing. 
Now and then one would get up behind 
us, out of the thick, dry leaves, and 
next, one would dart from a tree over- 
head, presenting, as every sportsman 
knows, the most difficult of shots. At 
last 1 downed one with a quick snap- 
shot. 

Eventually we sat down and “called.” 
Have you ever noticed how calling 
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scattered quail takes the conceit out of 
the fellow who has marked them all 
down? Those birds answered from the 
most unexpected places. Some an- 
swered from a bare grass-field, some 
from down in a gully, and a few from the 
ridge on which we had seen them alight. 
After we had located (?) the main covey, 
we started after them, and behold! when 
half way to the very spot where we 
knew they were, the whole bunch arose 
off to one side of us, down wind. 

“Say, Doctor, I don’t believe we want 
those birds anyhow. Let’s go over to 
the place those other birds were said to 
use,” said my companion. 

“All right, but I would like to put the 
dogs through these bottom lands. You 
take Floss up on the side of the hill 
while I follow the old canal with Fan.” 

We had hunted out several fields with- 
out starting a single bird, when Harry 
yelled, “Great Cesar, what a roost! 
Come over here and see it.’’ 

It certainly was a big one, and de- 
noted that there had been a big bevy 
there not long before. But we also 
found a number of empty cartridges 
lying about, which told that some one 
had already been there. 

Up the hill, through the pasture where 
the wild-eyed cattle gave the dogs a 
good chase, we trudged; past the school- 
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house on the next hill, where boys and 
girls risked pedagogic displeasure by 
peeking through the windows at us; 
down through the tangle of briars and 
sumacs, until we came to a corn-field 


“as was a corn-field.” It was bottom 
land and the weeds stood thick and 
high. We were not surprised when 
both dogs tossed up their heads and 
struck out straight for the corner, where 
there was a perfect jungle. 

When we sneaked up to where the dogs 
stood almost face to face and not six 
feet apart, Floss stood perfectly still, 
with the air of a veteran of many cam- 
paigns, while Fan, in her second season, 
nervously opened and shut her mouth— 
but with so much stealth that she seemed 
afraid the noise of breathing would flush 
the birds. Oh, the thrill of such a 
moment! Every muscle braced, every 
nerve tense as we momentarily expected 
the rise of the covey. Harry stealthily 
reached for the camera, but a movement 
in the grass caused him to quickly grasp 
his gun. They burst out of the cover 
into our very faces, twenty-five big, 
strong quail at least, and ricocheted 
over our heads, straight away, left and 
right. Each did his little best to stop 
them, then we looked into each other’s 
face with that look which every sports- 
man knows and which needs no explana- 
tion; for we both had missed. 

“You see, Doctor, there was such a 
muddle that——” 

“T know, Harry, but I thought I was 
on two straightaways. You didn’t no- 
tice any drop 

“No, I didn’t, for just as that geezer 
got behind the tree, I——”’ 

“Where did the birds go?” 

“Some flew east and some flew 
west, and some flew over the cuckoos’ 
nest,’ ”’ I quoted. 

While we were talking I happened to 
look at the dogs. Fan was stiff on a 
point, not fifty yards away, while Floss 
was roading in another direction! Each 
went to his dog, and I killed my bird 
while Harry missed. Next, both dogs 
pointed so close together that it was 
impossible to determine where the bird 
lay. As it rose Harry missed again and 
I killed. Then a single was found away 
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out at the edge of the corn-field, which 
we both missed. It dropped in a bare 
grass-field. This time this bird lay so 
close that the dogs located it simul- 
taneously, Floss, in her att/tude seeming 
to say, “My find,” and Fan, “No, mine.” 
I gave Harry the shot and he missed 
again, so I shot and killed. Harry made 
an exposure with the camera before we 
flushed this bird, and hence may have 
been a little disconcerted, but there is 
some excuse for his poor shooting, as he 
only gets out two or three times in a 
season and has little practice. 

We now heard the birds calling, a few 
in the corn-field but most of them in a 
wet piece of bottom, where some tall 
trees stood in a wide tangle of blackberry 
thickets. Thither we went, and over 
some of the most beautiful points any 
sportsman could ever wish to witness, I 
killed five straight. Harry got two and 
lost two cripples. 

It was now four o’clock and we had 
been so interested in our sport that we 
had forgotten all about our lunch, so we 
sat down on a log and “fell to” with true 
.outdoor avidity. The dogs were grateful 
for a bite to eat and a little rest, for the 
going in the bottom had been very hard, 
often more than ankle deep in mud and 
water. 

“Let us make one more round, Harry,” 
I suggested, “and then we will have 
to move if we want to do anything 
with that big covey we saw this morn- 
ing.” 

Harry was willing, and the result 
brought one more bird tomy bag. There 
must have been at least fifteen birds left, 
and we solemnly resolved to come again 
and get some more of them, as well as 
more pictures. 

The light was fading when we reached 
‘the scene of our morning’s operations, 
and by the time the dogs had quartered 
the low ground which bordered the 
Seratara and turned up the hill toward 
the sprouts it was quite dusk. 

“They have them, Doctor. Oh, how 
I wish it were light enough for me to get 
an exposure of that point!’ exclaimed 
my ever-enthusiastic companion. 

The two dogs stood, both heads well up, 
tails as stiff and straight as ramrods, 
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Fan was stiff on a point 


almost facing each other. We took 
our time in getting to them, as we had 
to climb a pretty stiff hill and wished to 


keep our nerves just right. We knew 
the birds had roosted and would not 


readily move. We took up positions 
likely to get the quail to rise above the 
sky-line, so that we might have our 
revenge on them for their wily tricks of 
the morning. Slowly we advanced to- 
ward the rigid dogs. The covey rose 
with a mighty whirring and headed 
straight for the woods. Harry cut one 
down on the left while I made a glorious 
double. The survivors darted like bats 
into the shelter of the dark timber. Fan 
brought in the fallen birds and then, the 
tension having been so great, we removed 
our hats and wiped the beads of perspira- 
tion from our brows. Be assured our 
good dogs received their full meed of 
praise, as we talked over that last point 
of theirs. After a short rest we turned 
down the hill, through the gloaming, to 
the boat. We were soon on the other 
side of the creek and wended our way 
through the dewy fields to the hospitable 
farm-house. By the light of a rising 
full moon the team was soon hooked up 
and we turned homeward well satisfied, 
healthfully tired and without a care. 
This, we knew, had been one of our 
happiest days. 
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A TENDERFOOT AND SOME JACK-SNIPE 


A Short-cut to Success in Snipe-shooting and Some of Its Little Ironies 


By FRANK E. KELLOGG 


WE hold it to be a fact, with most 
sportsmen at least, that the game 
birds hunted in boyhood’s happy days, 
when the world to them was new and 
fresh and they went afield with that keen, 
ager expectancy not unmixed with awe, 
remain their favorite game through life. 
It is so with the writer at least, and he has 
met dozens of men who confessed to the 
same. No matter if it was wildfowl, 
grouse, snipe, or squirrel, or even the 
lowly rabbit, the shooter will always have 
a weakness for hunting that particular 
kind of game. We all know sportsmen 
who care little for any sport except wild- 
fowl shooting. Others there are whose 
eyes will light up if grouse are mentioned, 
while another would walk half way 
across a county if it promised him a 
quiet day with the squirrels among the 
oaks and hickories. The writer owns up 
to a weakness for hunting wildfowl and 
jack-snipe. 

One fascination about the jack-snipe is 
that the little, brown, shifty scamps are 
unstable as water. Their actions are 
governed greatly by the weather. On 
still, warm days they lie close, but on raw, 
windy days they shoot from the grass as 


though sent by a spring, and the greater 


number flush from fifty to one hundred 
yards ahead of the hunter. That is the 
day that tests his quickness and skill, and 
the lighter his gun the better, for natur- 
ally he can handle it quicker and with 
less fatigue. I have hunted jack-snipe 
with a 10-pound, 10-gauge gun, but | 
don’t do it any more. No. 10 is the regu- 
lation size shot for snipe, although some 
prefer 9s or even 8s on a windy day, 
claiming they do not drift so much. As 
snipe always rise against the wind, they 
should be hunted with the wind. About 
the only shots a hunter gets on windy 
days are at the laggards that hear the 
crash of his footsteps in the rushes, and 
fear to spring toward the noise. 


It was a raw, windy day in October 
when Tom, a shooting friend, accosted 
the writer as follows: 

“Say, I have a friend stopping with me 
who thinks he is great on the shoot. I 
guess he never shot anything but prairie 
chickens, and he thinks he ean kill 
with every shot. Let’s take him out 
to-day after ‘jacks,’ and take the conceit 
out of him. What do you say?” 

“I’m agreeable, but we may unload 
some conceit ourselves also,” I cau- 
tioned, knowing well the erratic jack- 
snipe. 

“T haven’t any left. It has all been 
taken out of me,” replied Tom; and he 
was known as one of the best snipe shots 
in the community. 

“All right then. We'll show your con- 
fident friend that jack-snipe on a windy 
day are not August prairie chickens any- 
how.” 

“T’ll drive down to your house in about 
half an hour.” 

Tom departed, and I turned into a 
drug store to invest in cigars: while I 
generally prefer a pipe when hunting, 
there are times when it fails to give satis- 
faction; on a snipe marsh in the wind, for 
instance. I was at home a few minutes 
later, filling my shell bag and the pockets 
of my hunting-coat with shells, and in- 
specting carefully the old gun. I con- 
fess to one weakness that many shooters 
do not know; I love to see a gun kept 
well oiled and bright inside. I have 
been the butt of many jeers from old- 
time duck-hunters for the care I took of 
my gun, but I cannot help it; I am built 
that way. I hunted once with a man 
who claimed that a gun was “Like a 
woman: the more you abuse them the 
better they like you.’”’ His philosophy, 
however, failed to strike me favorably in 
either case. 

I was just listening, with bowed head 
and hat in hand, to a lecture from my bet- 
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ter half, upon the folly of going hunting 
on such a raw, windy day, when the rig 
drove up. In the lull caused by the 
distraction of the coming of the rig I 
dodged out of the house. 

“Darby has a four-hundred-dollar gun, 
so you must expect to have your eye 
wiped,” said Tom to me, as we reached 
the snipe grounds. 

“What does she weigh?” I inquired, as 
the gentleman coupled up his costly 
fowling piece. 

“Nine and a-half,’ he replied. “1 
don’t take any stock in light guns. Can’t 
hold them steady.”’ 

The marsh was from a quarter to a half 
mile wide and about a mile and a-half in 
length. We had stopped at the north 
end, so that the wind was in our backs at 
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the start. Spreading out a convenient 
distance apart, we began operations. 

“Don’t be afraid to take snap shots; 
they’re wild to-day, Darby,” called Tom 
as we started. 

Snipe to the right of us, snipe to the 
left of us, snipe ahead of us, darted up, 
out of gunshot, twisted, ‘‘scaiped” and 
fled far away up in the air, among the 
clouds almost. Many came back over 
our heads, high out of gunshot, and 
dropped in the marsh behind us. Others 
criss-crossed and circled over the marsh, 
keeping up their ringing “scaip, scaip,” 
and eventually dropping to the ground 
behind us. A few laggards held to the 


ground, giving one a chance for a fifty- or 
sixty-yard shot, if he were quick enough 
Tom had brought along 


on the trigger. 
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his old setter Doc, but the restless 
snipe declined to wait for the old dog’s 
dramatic poses. The bulk of them 
simply got up and went a hundred yards 
ahead. After two or three shots, Tom 
scored first blood at sixty yards. After 
four or five misses I gathered one. [| 
kept an eye upon our chicken-shooting 
friend with his four-hundred-dollar load 
of steel, and it was amusing to watch him. 
Sometimes a snipe would spring at forty 
yards, which would give a man with a 
quick eye and a light gun a fair show. 
But evidently Darby was in the habit of 
shutting his left eye and getting a dead 
center on his bird. His gun waved to 
and fro in a vain effort to get a bead on 
the shifty mark, and ere he knew it the 
fleeing snipe was at the farther end of the 
marsh, or in the clouds. This was re- 
peated time and again. 

A few minutes later Darby was given 
an opportunity of seeing what an ex- 
pert snapshot can do. A snipe sprang 
into the air at forty yards, in front of 
Tom, and he cut it down ere it had fairly 
gained its upward leap; another followed, 


and was grassed as quickly. 

“How do you do it?” called Darby. 
“That beats my time!” 

“Practice, and a light gun,” replied 
Tom, inserting fresh shells. 

“T don’t see how you get aim so quick.” 


“Don’t try to get aim. Pull the min- 
ute you see a snipe over the barrels.”’ 

“T can’t even get a glimpse of them 
over the barrels, much less get aim,”’ said 
the discouraged Darby. A bird leaped 
up thirty-five yards away and in sheer 
desperation he gave it both barrels. Then 
he laughed as he threw out the empty 
shells: “I wasn’t within four feet of that 
snipe either time.” 

“Your gun is too heavy for this kind of 
work,” I remarked. 

“T guess that’s right. I might as well 
try to hit lightning in a thunder storm as 
these chaps.” 

“Keep slamming away, with both eyes 
open, and you’ll catch the knack after a 
while,” I said encouragingly. 

“Allright, I’ll have some fun anyhow.” 


AND SOME JACK-SNIPE 
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Then he began to shoot at almost every 
“jack” that got up. 

When we arrived at the lower end of 
the marsh Tom had six and I had five, 
while the tired and flustered Darby had 
scratched one by a wing tip, which he 
captured after a chase. “Say! but this 
is great sport,’ he chuckled, as we 
rounded up together at the end. “Tf I 
could only hit the little rascals.” 

“You will after a bit. Only you want 
a lighter gun,” reiterated Tom. 

“T’ll order one as soon as I get home, 
and I’ll come out here next year and skin 
you fellows on your own grounds,” he 
said, his eyes sparkling with enthusiasm 
and determination not to remain bested. 

“That’s the stuff; shake!’ Tom re- 
sponded. “That’s the right spirit.” 

We lighted fresh cigars and enjoyed a 
brief rest. Then Tom suggested that, as 
the snipe had massed back at the north 
end of the swamp, we go back there and 
try it again. We plodded along, smok- 
ing, and routing out an occasional snipe, 
and to our delight the wind began to ease 
down. We were soon in the thick of the 
longbills and then the fun began. How 
they kept jumping and darting, thicker 
and faster! “Scaip” here, and ‘“‘scaip” 
there. A man forgets he is alive in such 
shooting. He has only eyes and soul for 
the darting game. It was an old story to 
Tom and I, and we did not get rattled in 
the least. But poor Darby! It was his 
initiation, and he was, perforce, badly 
demoralized. We went through them in 
twenty minutes, and when we reached 
the limit and the snipe were again at our 
backs, Tom had grassed fifteen and | 
counted out fourteen. Our guest laughed 
as he threw down two. Said he: 

‘Boys, that’s more fun than I ever had 
in my life. I thought chicken shooting 
was great sport, but, bless my soul, it 
don’t compart with this, any more than 
marbles can be compared to football. 
I’m with you for snipe-shooting after this. 
But it’s a featherweight gun I'll have 
with me the next time, the best that 
money can buy. I’m a two-eyed shooter 
now, | am.” 




















In twenty minutes we were out of sight of civilization 











DOWN THE AU SABLE 


By A. THORNE SWIFT 


7 ¥ had been advised, by persons who 
pretended to know, that we would 
have no difficulty in getting all the boats 
we wanted when we arrived at Grayling, 
hence we found ourselves there a-cruising 
bent without even the promise of a plank 
on which to float us. The hotel people 
imparted the doleful information that 
we couldn’t get a boat in town. Noth- 
ing daunted, we looked up the village 
oracle—a liveryman wise far beyond his 
day—who told us, ‘“They ain’t no boats 
in the town, but for five dollars I'll diive 
you down the river to a place where you 
can get all the boats you want.” There 
was graft abroad in the land; we were to 
be plucked for the two silly geese we had 
made of ourselves!) But “hope springs 
eternal,” and when, at this juncture— 
to the evident chagrin of the liveryman— 
a communicative fellow came along and 
volunteered the information that, “Hoyt 
has a boat I guess you fellers can git,” 
we jumped at the offer of our new-found 
friend to point out Hoyt’s barn to us. 
Then we hurried away, regardless of the 
unsolicited assurance of the liveryman 
that he would see Hoyt and, if possible, 
purchase the boat for us. We almost 
feared that liveryman would jump astride 
a horse and beat us to Hoyt’s place. 
After considerable haggling, we finally 
struck a bargain for a boat which had 
been in the barn for two years, and as a 
consequence was very much in need of 
repairs. While examining the boat, I 
noticed a couple of red deer-hides hang- 
ing in the barn, to which I called Bob’s 
attention. The owner, overhearing he 
remark, hastened to assure us that the 
hides had hung there for fifteen or twenty 
years. He made the time long enough 
to avail himself of the Statute of Limita- 
tions, as Michigan’s law makes it an 
offence to have a red deer-hide in one’s 
possession. 
As repairs were imperative, we hurried 
off to find “Old Chitago,” an Indian, 
who was recommended as an expert boat 





repairer. He was not at home, so his 
squaw said—by a shake of her head. 
Nothing further as to his whereabouts 
was forthcoming in English; so, as the 
situation was desperate, I brushed the 
cob-webs from my memory and brought 
into play the few Chippewa words I had 
learned, when a boy: ‘‘Unepeseschian?” 
(where is he?) I ventured. At the sound 
of her own language she thawed and 
with a motion of her hand toward town, 
replied: ‘Mont pe’ (Over there). 

“Chenebena squiby?” (Pretty drunk?), 
I asked, fearing he was suffering from 
poor Lo’s usual complaint. 

“Cal” (No), with emphasis. Then 
she added in good English, ‘““We don’t 
drink. We are church members. Metho- 
dists.”’ 

This was a relief. We finally learned 
her “old man” was expected back soon, 
but probably couldn’t fix our boat, as 
he had to finish his “dragging.” At this 
stage the “‘old man” appeared, tall and 
dignified. As everything depended upon 
securing his services, I hurried forward 
and, with outstretched hands, weleomed 
him like a long-lost brother. 

““Bashu nekonis. Chebena shota’”’ (How 
do you do, my friend. Very warm), I 
addressed him fervently. 

“A pe choo” (So it is), he remarked, 
as he formally shook my hand. 

After considerable urging in English, 
assisted by such Chippewa as I could 
command, he finally agreed to get our 
boat—bringing it down to his house, 
which stood on the bank of the river— 
and pitch the bottom, providing we 
would get the pitch and oakum necessary. 

Things began to look rosy. We hur- 
ried away to the store and while Bob 
secured the provisions we wanted, I 
took the tar back to the boatmender. 

In an hour the provisions had been 
delivered at the river by a venerable 
drayman whose picture might easily 
have been mistaken for the popular con- 
ception of Father Time, and, with 
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Chitago’s assistance we had launched 
the boat. On testing the boat and find- 
ing she didn’t leak, I turned to our 
Indian friend and enquired, ‘“Enishmenic 
shunea?” (How much money?). 

“Bashawabic” (One dollar), he replied 
without further comment. 

Having paid him, and showed our 
further pleasure by a “‘Megwetch nekonis”’ 
(Thank you, my friend), we piled our 
duffle into the boat and started on our 
two-hundred-mile cruise. In twenty 
minutes we were out of sight of civiliza- 
tion. Slipping along on a five-mile 
current; under leaning cedars; over 
sunken logs; whirling around little eddies 
and sharp bends, we forgot our cares 
and gave no thought of the morrow. 
Kingfishers went clattering along from 
tree to tree. Anon the great blue heron 
got up cumbersomely, to fly lazily down 
the river, repeating the operation time 
and again, as we hove in sight around 
some bend, until, getting discouraged 
of trying to elude us, he would rise up 
above the trees and wing his way up- 
stream. Everywhere we heard the 


“brown partridge drummer beating up 


his brown soldiers’? for purposes best 
known to himself; now and then a musk- 
rat was seen swimming cautiously along 
the edge of the river, and how he would 
hustle when I began to shoot at him 
with the little 22-caliber revolver! 

As it was four o’clock when we started, 
we soon began to look for a camping 
spot. Near six we found an ideal one 
and here we stopped, unloaded our boat 
and prepared to spend the night. 

Sometime in the night I dreamed I 
was walking bare-footed in the snow. 
I was so uncomfortable that I awoke, 
and I soon found there was far more fact 
than fancy in that dream. I was nearly 
frozen. 1 got up and built a fire. Then 
I had no thought of going to sleep, and 
in about an hour I got lonesome sitting 
alone, so wakened Bob. He rubbed his 
eyes and protested in tones more vigor- 
ous than kindly that he preferred to 
sleep. I lighted my pipe, piled on some 
more wood, and sat down to wait for 
daylight. When all had grown quiet, 
save the gentle crackling of the fire, I 
suddenly became aware that the forest’s 
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children were doing their best to enter- 
tain me. From near at hand came the 
homesick song of the whip-poor-will. 
Slowly and timidly he began, then faster 
and faster, until, fearing his song would 
run away with him, he stopped as sud- 
denly as he began. Scores of his brothers 
now took up the refrain, until from 
every direction came the demand that 
Will be punished. From down the river 
came the hoarse croak of the bittern; 
from a reedy point opposite our camp 
a bull-frog scraped away on his bass 
fiddle; a cricket crawled up on a log, 
near the fire, and contributed his song 
of contentment; from the distant woods 
came the slow, measured ‘Who-who- 
who-who-o-0,” of the owl. Without 
cessation the concert continued until 
the first gray streak of dawn began to 
show over the eastern hills; then, one by 
one, my entertainers became quiet. 

Taking my rod, I stole down to the 
river. A muskrat, taking an _ early 
breakfast, went splashing into the water 
and hastily crossed the river; a blue 
heron arose heavily, and with a croak 
of protest at the interruption, disap- 
peared into the gray distance. 

Selecting a couple of light-colored 
flies, I began whipping the riffles. Soon 
my reward came, in a sharp tug which 
told plainly enough that the trout were 
up early also. In an hour I had enough 
for breakfast. Cleaning them nicely, 
I went back to the tent and set to work 
to get breakfast. This accomplished, | 
called Bob, who rubbed his eyes in 
wonder at the spread, scarcely believing 
that I had been up for four hours. 

A breakfast of trout, fresh from the 
water and fried crisp, with bacon; bread 
and butter, coffee and fried potatoes, 
soon made me forget the discomforts 
of the night. With Bob, however, it 
seemed to have a different effect, for he 
now, in a fatherly way, began to advise 
me against allowing the excitement of 
the occasion to disturb my slumbers. 

All day we slipped along—now through 
dense cedar swamps, where the tops of 
the trees nearly came together across 
the river, now out between trackless 
sand plains bearing mute testimony to 
the industry of the Michigan lumbermen; 
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for where giant pines had once reached 
up toward the blue, nothing now re- 
mained but blackened stumps and scrub 
oak. Twisting and turning, we hurried 
ever on toward the great lake. Dodging 


a boulder here, a sunken log there, we 
swept around countless curves, where 
the river for centuries had been cutting 
away at massive hills which rose, majes- 
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some 
riffle. 

This second day, after a run of nearly 
sixty miles, we made camp about six 
o'clock. Tired and lame, but happy, 
we pitched our tent on a beautiful spot 
at a bend in the river, where we could 
see up and down the stream for eighty 
rods. While gathering boughs for our 


particularly attractive pool or 
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tically and abruptly, hundreds of feet 
above us. Occasionally we passed log 
cabins where tourists suffering with the 
hay-fever, or some other city malady, 
had sought relief. Some of these tour- 
ists we found enjoying the fishing while 
comfortably seated in a chair in the bow 
of a long boat, which was handled by a 
competent and picturesque guide. These 
guides were a source of never-ceasing 
interest. Tall, lithe and bronzed, they 
were true children of the river. With 
an iron-shod pole as the sole means of 
locomotion, they moved their boats up 
the swiftest currents, with an ease born 
of a life’s experience, or held them 
motionless, where the water seethed 
and boiled, while their employer tried 


massive hills which rose majestically 


bed, a couple of boats came along, going 
up stream; the angler in each idly dozing 
in his easy_chair, while the guide, stand- 
ing in the stern, with a machine-like 
motion forced the boat against the swift 
current with apparent ease. These we 
hailed with the fisherman’s standard, 
“Well, what luck?” 

“Oh, pretty We got about 
thirty good ones. They bit the best 
to-day of any day since wecame. Found 
the ‘professor’ and ‘royal coachman’ 
gave the best results,” a loafing angler 
volunteered. 

This night we were again unpleasantly 
reminded of the fact that we had brought 
insufficient clothing, and as a result were 
obliged to arise in the “‘wee sma’ ”’ hours 


good. 
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and sit close to a fire to keep at all com- 
fortable. Breakfast at four made it 
possible for us to leave at five. But the 
morning was so cold the trout refused 
to rise, and Bob, soon tiring of casting 
where results appeared so remote, laid 
his rod aside and amused himself by 
admiring the elm trees that fringed the 
river. But Bob is a born lumberman; 
to him the beauty of a tree consists, not 
in its wide-spreading branches or lofty 
reach, but in the possible number of feet 
it will seale. 

From time to time we passed places 
where tangible evidence remained of the 
famous Au Sable “drives” of a genera- 
tion ago. Whole islands had _ been 
formed of sunken pine logs, while stick- 
ing out of the banks could be seen the 
ends of logs that had been driven full 
length into the clay by the force of the 
“jam.” Millions of feet of valuable pine 


AND 





STREAM 





cover the bottom of the river, bearing 
marks of the famous lumbermen of the 
early eighties. Some of these men have 
become powerful in polities; all are rich 
or dead. We saw marks on the “dead- 
heads” indicating they were once the 
property of our present or past repre- 
sentatives, senators, or governors. 

It was during this day that our trip 
came near ending disastrously. In order 
to avoid going around the long curves, 
where the water was shoal, the lumber- 
men had cut chutes across the points of 
land, and here the water would go rush- 
ing down a ten per cent. grade, like a 
mill race on end. Bob had changed 
places with me and was steering. Get- 
ting his eye on one of these cuts, he 
thought to save time by going through. 
Unfortunately he had not seen it soon 
enough to take it squarely, and we were 
swept with great force against an old 
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stump. I stuck out my paddle to ward 
off the impending danger and was 
nearly thrown out of the boat for my 
pains as the boat listed over and the 
water came pouring over the side. Try 
as we might we couldn’t get the boat 
away from that stump. As a last resort 
we were obliged to tumble out into the 
freezing water and literally carry the 
boat out of the place. We went ashore, 
built a fire, and in an hour were dried 
out sufficiently to proceed. 

As the sun got up over the hills, the 
trout began to bite, and in spite of the 
fact that the legal limit of the Au Sable 
—eight inches—made it necessary for 
us to return many, we still had a fine 
basket before we stopped for the night. 

Camp Number 3 was pitched on a 
lonely stretch of the river, near an old 
log eabin which had evidently been ocecu- 
pied the fall before by some deer hunters. 
Here we found, very much to Bob’s de- 
light, a lot of marsh hay, which we used 
for a bed, thus obviating the necessity 
of collecting boughs, which task had 
grown very onerous to my companion. 
But if it had been cool the previous 
nights, it was downright cold here. A 
cold fog came off the river, making every- 
thing damp and disagreeable, and as ice 
formed in the bottom of the boat, it will 
be readily understood that our two 
summer blankets proved wholly inade- 
quate. I got tired of trying to keep 
warm, so got up about eleven o’clock 
and built a fire in the corner of the old 
log hut. Here Bob soon joined me, and 
for the remainder of the night we roasted 
each other for not bringing more blankets. 

For the want of something better to do, 
we breakfasted at three o’clock, and four 
found us on our way, determined, if 
possible, to reach our friend Al’s ranch, 
our destination, by night. By noon we 
had reached “Bamfields’”—an_ historic 
spot—where the present owner, truly 
a patriarchal individual, has lived for 
forty years. As we were now only 
fifteen miles from Al’s, we stopped and 
Bob went up to see the old man, whom 
he had met on a former occasion. 

_ Soon after leaving Bamfields we ran 
into the rear of the “drive,” which, 
following the custom established forty 
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years ago, is still an annual event. Now, 
however, instead of the pine logs, which 
have long since disappeared, we saw 
only cedar ties, posts and poles. The 
rivermen, who live in a mammoth house- 
boat, are the sons and nephews of the 
old originals, and, like them, dress in 
colors seemingly calculated to make the 
few woods Indians die of envy. As we 
passed them—in the water to their waists 
—all had some remark to make: “See 
the hot sports!” ‘Does your ma know 
youse fellers is on the ragin’ Au Sable?” 
“Got any whiskey in that outfit?” 
Willie boys, with the lemonade hats, 
if youse get thar before we do, just tell 
"em we’s a-comin’ too,” and many other 
similarly disrespectful salutations they 
hurled after us. Why we should be 
called ‘‘Willie boys,’ was a puzzle; for 


“Say, 


neither of us weighs less than two hun- 
dred and we have both cast our ballots 
for president several times. 

We saw several Indians among them, 
and on bidding them good morning in 
their language and inquiring if the water 


was cold, they replied, ‘“Cheneba chicksena 
Skitawaboo? (Plenty cold. Got any 
whiskey ?). 

“Ca, skitawaboo caneshin. 
bish” (No, whiskey is no good. Lots of 
water), I replied. Judging from the 
way they scoffed we assumed it wasn’t 
advice they wanted, and that they were 
ready to undergo all dangers connected 
with the use of whisky if they could get 
some. 

We reached Al’s ranch at 
afternoon. A dirtier or more worn out 
pair would have been hard to find. As 
I came in sight of the house, I easily 
recognized it from the pictures I had seen, 
for this was the original old ‘Tom Thomp- 
son place,’ made famous by far abler 
writers than the bow paddler of our 
“Grayling ” canoe. 

A rambling two-story house contain- 
ing a great number of windows and sur- 
rounded by many barns, it stands a 
monument to the early lumbering days 
of Michigan, having been built as a half- 
way house in ’66. And here were wont 
to gather all the rivermen,‘‘ lumber- 
jacks” and ‘‘tote-road teamsters,’”’ from 
miles around, for their weekly celebra- 


Chebena 


four that 
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tion—for Thompson kept a bar. The 
same old bar-room, with its calk punc- 
tured floor and its little dingy bar in 
the corner, may still be seen, although 
now. used-as a “men’s room.” Here 
we loafed and stretched our legs, while 
“Old Charley,” a relic of the old days, 
regaled us with tales of “what we used 
to do.” 

Surrounding the house for miles in 
every direction lie the broad acres of 
Al’s stock ranch. And _ scattered all 
over the ranch are many small lakes 
which literally teem with fish, and 
which, apparently, have neither inlet 


nor outlet. I discovered a_ peculiar 
condition existing in these lakes for 


which I was unable to find a reasonable 
explanation. Within a mile of the 
house I took thirty large-mouth black 
bass in an hour and a-half, not one of 
which would weigh over two pounds 
or under a pound and a-half. And the 
peculiar thing about it lies in the fact 
that for thirty years back, as far as I 
was able to get reliable information, 
no bass has ever been caught out of that 
lake weighing over two pounds or under 
one, although the natives do not hesi- 
tate to spear in the lake whenever they 
want fish. 

For two days we enjoyed the hospi- 
tality of the ranch and then we needs 
must have one last crack at the ‘Ragin’ 


the broad acres of Al's stock ranch 


Au Sable” for trout. We paddled away 
up-stream, Bob wielding his rod and 


the bow paddle. We didn’t go far, 
for even in the meadows the current 


was too strong. Running the nose of 
the boat on a point, about ten o’clock, 
we stopped for a rest and lunch. While 
waiting, I put a little shiner on my hook, 
which Bob had caught, and casting it 
out in the current allowed it to drift 
down to some deep pools. I had paid 
out about twenty yards of line, when 
“Bur-r-r-r-r!’”’ went my reel. I came to 
life with a jump. The line was going 
out at an extravagant rate. Fearing 
lest the fish, which was heading down 
stream, should reach the end of my line, 
I yelled to Bob to push off, at the same 
time applying the drag. The line cracked 
like a whip-lash and the rod was nearly 
jerked from my hands, as, a hundred 
feet away a magnificent rainbow trout 
sprang into the air. What a sight was 
that! Diamond drops, each having 
caught from his gorgeous sides all the 
fire and life of the rarest stone, flew 
glistening in the morning sun. Checked 
in his mad race, he rushed first to one 
side, then to the other. Up stream he 
came, and only by the greatest effort 
was I able to take in the slack line. He 
doubled and was off like a shot. Now 
leaping into the air, now sulking, he 


fought on. Time and again, as he 











A POET’S FORESIGHT 


turned and came toward us, I exclaimed, 





‘‘He’s gone!” and Bob replied, “Oh, ! 
You don’t mean it!’ Soon I noticed 


that the trout’s rushes were shorter and 
less vigorous. Slowly I gained on him; 
oh, so slowly! Finally we looked down 
into the erystal water and saw him; 
broad of side, he turned his head away 
and contested every inch. Like the 
fire from a magnificent opal appeared 
the variations in his exquisite coloring 
through the sunlit water. ‘Be careful’ 
Bob admonished, ‘‘don’t lose him. Gee 
whizz, man, he will weigh ten pounds!” 

As I reached over to net my prize 
an iron-bound rule between Bob and me 
disallows interference or aid from either 
in fighting a fish—the boat, which had 
ceased to be remembered during the 
excitement, bumped against a partially 
sunken log, nearly throwing me into the 
water. The fish, taking advantage of 
our momentary panic, started off again, 
and before I could recover my balance, 
he took the air with a beautiful leap 
and fell back into the water—free! 

“He's gone!’ I wailed, forlornly reel- 
ing in the slackened line with its parted 
leader. 
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For a minute we gazed in each other’s 
eyes. I must have been white as a 
sheet despite my tan, for I was trembling 
like a leaf; Bob was little better. Bob 
found his tongue first, ‘“That’s h——!” 
said he, with a sigh. ‘Why didn’t you 
take him in sooner?” 

“Well, why didn’t you tend to the 
boat?” I retorted. Thrust followed 
parry and parry followed thrust, and 
altogether many things were said which 
might better have never been voiced. 

Sadly we took up our paddles and 
started back to Al’s; to Al’s for the las 
time. Oh! the bitter anguish, the black 
despair, of that moment! Life had 
suddenly ceased to be worth living. 
It’s highest prize, a moment within our 
grasp, had been brutally snatched away. 
And with it was stolen away the last 
hour of a happy, if sometimes troublous, 


vacation. However, an hour of the 
Au Sable’s magnificent scenery and 


glorious sunshine made it possible for us 
to so far forget our loss as to venture to 
joke about it and apologize for our mutual 
denunciations. | Homeward-bound we 
found food for a deal of jolly reminis- 
cence, and we quit happy. 


A POET'S FORESIGHT 


It was over thirty years ago that calculations were first published of 


the number of years yet to elapse before the pine forests of Maine, Michigan 


and the West would be exhausted, and it was pointed out in the public 


yrints that forests represented more than lumber. 
I I 


It was with more than 


poetic fancy that Bryant, even before then, put into the mouth of the 


Indian at the burying place of his fathers the following prophetic words : 


“* Before these fields were shorn and till’d 
Full to the brim our rivers flowed ; 


- The melody of waters filled 


The fresh and boundless wood, 
And torrents dashed and rivulets played, 
And fountains spouted in the shade. 


“Those grateful sounds are heard no more, 
The springs are silent in the sun, 
The rivers by the blackened shore 
With lessening current run, 
The realm our tribes are crushed to get 
May be a barren desert yet.” 








A WILD-GOOSE CHASE IN MEXICO 


In Which a March 


Forced 


Constituted an 


Outing, and Vice Versa 


By JAMES TOWNSEND 


WE came here scarce six months ago 

to clear a ranch in the virgin 
mesquite forest, four miles south» of the 
Yaqui river and forty miles east of, the 
Gulf of California, in the state of Sonora, 
Mexico. Although familiar with the 
coast country two hundred miles to the 
southward, I had no knowledge of the 
country surrounding us, or what it 
offered in the way of sport. But our 
peones had; they told me _ wonderful 
stories of deer, peccaries, mountain lions 
and big fish—and I worked tham all the 
harder for it, that the day might not be 
long delayed when I could knock off 
work and go a-hunting. 

One afternoon in June, when I went to 
the ranch house for a drink, my wife 
asked: 

“When are you going to the coast?” 

“Tomorrow,” said I, without thought 
of all the declaration implied. But as I 
walked back to my work | thought of the 
many times the patient, lonely, little 
woman had asked me that same question, 
and of October—the earliest possible 
time when it would be both convenient 
and enjoyable to go—still so far away. 
To-morrow! How foolish to have made 
such reply, and how unkind! And still, 
why not to-morrow? 

When I came to where the men were at 
work I called Eojenio, an old Moya 
Indian, one of those rare human blood- 
hounds, and asked him if he knew of a 
trail leading to the coast that would be 
good enough for a wagon. 

“No,” said he. Then his old bent form 
straightened up with a jerk and he 
hastily assured me he could find one. 

“Good!” I exclaimed; for I felt certain 
he was as good as his word. <A glow of 
youthful delight overspread his brown, 
wrinkled face and his little black, beady 
eyes sparkled with anxious inquiry as he 
asked me when we were to go. 

“To-morrow,” I said, decidedly, and 


turned to go to the house to inform my 
wife. Then I stopped a moment to tell 
him to get the light wagon ready to start 
at daylight. 

The lady of the house had seen fit to 
take my declaration literally, and I found 
her making all sorts of a stew getting 
ready. There was a big box in the 
middle of the kitchen floor into which she 
had already packed some bedding, and 
she was foraging for provisions. How 
did she know my thoughts? When it 
came suppertime she had camp equip- 
ment and provisions all ready, including 
a camera and a telescope. After supper 
I walked over to my brother’s house and 
informed him of our intentions and asked 
him to go along. It took him 
twenty minutes to tell me just what he 
thought of it, although he might have 
saved time by telling me simply that I 
was a fool. 

Before daybreak we were up and 
ready. I had managed to get together 
enough of my old salt-water fishing- 
tackle to warrant our going all the way 
to the water, and, of course, I took my 
rifle. To the already bountiful supply of 
provisions I added a dozen bottles of 
beer, at which my wife protested just a 
little. What did I want “that stuff” 
for? I told her that fresh water was 
very scarce. where we were going, espe- 
cially at this time of year, and we might 
need the beer before we got home. But 
she declared she would die of thirst 
rather than drink beer, and she gave the 
offending bottles an “awful look.’’ How- 
ever, they did not retreat and I turned 
my back and admired the sky tints of the 
coming morning. Soon old Eojenio was 
at the door with the wagon. When he 
had asked me how many mules to put in, 
I had told him to take all of them, feeling 
certain there were but two not in use. 
But it happened that there were three, 
and the old fellow had followed instruc- 
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tions. We loaded up in a jiffy, and then 
drove to my brother’s house, for two 
demijohns of water and ‘Adios.’ As 
we were about to leave, my brother 
asked us to wait a bit, and strode into his 
house. He reappeared almost imme- 
diately with a bundle of bedding and his 
shotgun. He stowed the bedding in the 
back of the wagon-box, and then climbed 
in and sat on it, with the gun across his 
knees. “Ged dep!’ said I. 

No day’s dawning could have been 
more promising: the sky was blue and 


it immensely. “Isn’t it delightful?” she 
cried. “Just think! we are practically 
lost in a wilderness.”’ 

I had hopes of the trail getting better, 
but instead it got worse. So I stopped 
our venerable guide and asked him if this 
was surely the best trail he knew of, and 
if he was sure he knew where it would 
lead us to; for it was certainly going 
everywhere and we should likely land 
nowhere. Yes, this was the only trail 
he knew, and he proceeded to tell us of 
how he once chased a horse-thief over 
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cloudless, and a light breeze from the 
northwest, cool and refreshing, fanned 
our faces. The martins and the parrots 
chirped their good mornings from the 
giant suhuras as we passed them by, and 
anon a Mexican eagle soared away before 
our approach. 

Soon we left the main road and turned 
due west on what appeared to me to be a 
cow-path. This trail soon began to bend 
and turn about through the brush in the 
most delirious fashion; sometimes we had 
to leave it, but were ever forced to re- 
turn. Sometimes we were compelled to 
foree the mules on either side of a bush, 
which would bend down and go slashing 
and scraping beneath the wagon and 
spring up in the trail behind, defiant as 
ever. My brother grumbled a good deal, 
reminding us that he considered it a 
wild-goose chase. But my wife enjoyed 
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this same trail and how he found him 
asleep on the shore of a beautiful lake of 
fresh water. This was many years ago, 
Kojenio said, yet he remembered it all as 
if it had been but yesterday. He had 
gone farther, to the coast, he said, and 
now even as then he could hear the great 
sea-waters as they beat upon the shore- 
line. Surely, as he feared God and told 
the truth, he knew the way. Very soon 
now we would come into an open plain 
where we could see water—but not the 
lake he had spoken of; that was still 
many miles away. 

Like coming abruptly to the edge of a 
precipice, we suddenly came out into 
an open plain, and Eojenio, pointing 
afar off with his bony finger, exclaimed, 
“Water!” 

Before us there stretched away, as far 
as eye could reach from left to right, a 
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beautiful blue lake, on its farthest shore 
a grove of towering trees whose shadows 
were so clearly defined in the pellucid 
waters of the lake as to cause them to 
seem but a few yards away. Little 
coves there were, and beaches, where 
one might have loved to beach the 
canoe and pitch his tent in the grateful 
shade of the overhanging trees. 

I was called back to the tangible by a 
deep sigh from my wife. I turned to 
ask her what she thought of it, but she 


anticipated my intention. She never 
would have believed it, she said. And 


wasn’t it beautiful? So she knew, from 
what she had read and what I had told 
her (for I had seen them before), that 
it was a mirage. But it began to recede, 
its beauty to fade, as we advanced, and 
soon it had disappeared altogether, 
leaving before us in its stead a barren 
desert. 

A little after noon we came to the lake 
itself, or rather it was a bit of a slough, 
hedged about by a few scattering mes- 
quite trees. A half-dozen Indian vaque- 
ros were there, rounding up the last of 
their cattle, to take them to better water. 
Here we ate our lunch, being enter- 
tained the while by numerous _ birds 
which made the oasis their home. 


When we were ready to resume our 
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journey Eojenio told us he had learned 
from the Indians that we could not get 
to the open sea without going a very 
long way, but one of them knew of a 
certain inner bay which could be reached 
before dark, and in which we could catch 
all the big fish. we wanted. So we em- 
ployed this Indian at once to guide us 
and started for the bay. 

Our way now led us over sand ridges 
and down among numerous dry hollows 
in the hot, loose sand. After three 
hours of dragging along with the wagon 
invariably tipped at an angle of forty- 
five degrees, either sideways or end- 
ways, we came out into an open, flat 
plain, damp and hard. Our guide now 
pointed out a fringe of green, about 
three miles away, as being the place we 
sought, and after approaching to within 
a half-mile of this he stopped, saying 
we could go no farther with the team. 
We would have to proceed on foot, he 
said, and the woman must stay behind 
with the driver. But he did not know 
Los Americanos. My wife jumped out 
into the mud, almost ankle deep, and 
declared she was going wherever we 
led; for she had come to see it all. So 
away we marched. 

The sun was now slipping behind the 
sand hills along the coast, so we had 

















I waded out into the water for a better view 
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but time to investigate prospects for 
the morning, as we would have to return 
to higher and drier ground to camp for 
the night. We soon found the big 
water. As we approached the shore 
the fiddler crabs scuttled away among 
the brush. We found an opening through 
the brush, and I waded out into the 
water for a better view. As I stood 
there gazing out over this most beautiful 
lagoon, contemplative of the morning’s 
sport, I saw great schools of mullet 
swimming out in the bay and now and 
then big patches of these would jump 
into the air, looking like snow drifting 
on the ice. I knew well that those 
frantic dashes out of the native element 
were caused by the big fellow below 
calling for his supper. A shark’s fin 
protruded from the water some two 
hundred yards away, moving slowly 
along. I saw three red-snappers lying 
in the shadow of the bank near me, 
watching for their prey, no doubt. I 
turned away reluctantly, you may be 
sure. 

We found a good, dry camp-site, with 
plenty of wood. We camped in the 
open, and were soon at rest beneath 
the clear, star-spangled sky, our bedding 
spread on the clean, white sand. 

Needless to say, my wife and I[ were 
up betimes. We were going to have 
fish for breakfast. of that we felt sure. 
We ate a “snack” and hurried away in 
the gloom of the dawn for the bay, and 
it was just light enough to see distinctly 
when we arrived where we had been the 
night before, at the opening in the brush. 
There we stopped and stared—stared 
and then gazed into each other’s eyes in 
mutual accusation. For until now it 
had never occurred to either of us that 
there was such a thing as a tide identi- 
fied with the salty sea. And I an old 
salt-water angler! The water was now 
as bright and placid as a mirror and so 
shallow that six or seven spoonbilled 
ibises were wading about, dragging their 
odd bills back and forth on the bottom 
in search of their breakfasts. A large 
white crane stood sentinel near the center 
of the lagoon. Looking to seaward, I 
saw a long string of large birds winging 
their way in that direction; from their 
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flight and the regular distance they 
maintained between each other, I knew 
them fo be pelicans. It was all too 
painfully plain: the tide had gone out, 
taking all the fish with it. The pelicans 
only could follow them and pick up the 
mullet crumbs. 

We could not follow, and the tide 
would not return for hours. Nor could 
we wait for it; for of feed for the mules 
or of fresh water there was none. The 
jig was up. 

We returned to camp and had break- 
fast and told my brother and our old 
guide of the capriciousness of the salt 
water, which had gone off in the night, 
taking the fishing with it. My brother 
eackled “I told you so,” and Eojenio 
began to put in the mules. 

When we were ready to start on our 
long, wearisome ride home, our old guide 
told us he had learned from the vaqueros, 
of a cattle trail which we could use and 
which would take us through a mesquite 
forest where peccaries and deer were 
plentiful and where he could gather 
mesquite beans for the mules. He said 
it was farther to go that way, but the 
trail would be much better for the wagon. 
He wouldn’t need any water, he said, and 
as there was still nearly a demijohn full 
there would be enough for the rest of us. 

“Oh, let us go that way!’ cried my 
wife. 

“But, little woman, there is not water 
enough,” I protested. “You do not 
realize what suffering a 

“T can certainly stand it if you can,” 
she declared. 

“But there is the beer, which you can’t 
drink!’ 

“Well, let us go that way, anyhow, and 
camp when we think we are within two 
or three hours’ drive from home,” she 
answered, decidedly. “I can certainly 
live for three hours after I get thirsty. 
Besides, we don’t want to go home with- 
out doing at least something.” 

We struck the cattle trail, and camped 
at noon beneath a giant mesquite. 
While Eojenio and I were busy getting 
food for the mules my brother took the 
rifle and went on a hunt. We did not 
hear him shoot, and when he returned at 
dusk he had nothing. 
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“Sure!” said he, in answer to my inquiry 
if he had seen game. “I saw a coyote, 
and the tracks of at least a hundred deer. 
There were tracks of peccaries that were 
in droves of from twenty-five to fifty. I 
didn’t shoot the coyote because I momen- 
tarily expected better game.” 

So we were still without fresh fish or 
deer meat, for which we had come so far. 
Although we were hunting in June, be it 
said we live in a country where game 
laws are not needed, and we had 
not tasted fresh meat in months. My 
brother was no tenderfoot. I had known 
him to still hunt and kill sixteen deer in a 
week, laying in a winter’s supply of meat 
for a prospecting outfit. So I was sure 
there was plenty of game in the vicinity, 
and I hoped for better luck in the morn- 
ing, for it was now my turn. 

At early dawn Eojenio and I were off 
in the woods to windward, I stepping as 
softly as I knew how, and he as silent as a 
shadow, true to his kin. For an hour 
we hunted, slowly, cautiously; then we 
sat for.an hour watching a deer trail. 


The tracks in this path were fresh and it 
appeared as though almost a half hun- 
dred deer had passed that way that 


morning, and naturally more might 
follow at any minute. No sound per- 
vaded the silence, save the chirping of 
crickets and the scraping of a bush near- 
by swayed by the light breeze. 

Tiring of waiting, we wandered aim- 
lessly about for another hour. And then 
I spat out one of those stringy white 
wads of cotton that means thirst, and 
was reminded that we must be getting 
homeward. 

I found my wife alone, sitting on the 
ground, working away with all the per- 
sistence of an old toper, trying to get the 
cork out a beer bottle with a fork: for I 
had the necessary instrument in my 
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pocket. She threw the bottle on the 
ground and turned to me with an appeal- 
ing look which said plainer than words, 
“T don’t care what you think, only get 
that cork out.” I picked up the bottle 
and snapped the cork out in a jiffy, and 
I pulled another and another. 

My brother now came in, and, seeing 
Eojenio hitching up the mules, he took 
the rifle in one hand and a bottle of beer 
in the other and started down the trail. 
Said he, “If you see a pig hanging up 
along the trail you will know it’s ours.” 

We drank well of the beer, and then 
took up the last lap of our outing. 
Eojenio whacked the off mule, and 
“Pow!” came the reverberating report of 
my old .45 from ’way down the trail 
ahead of us. We made no comment, 
exhibited no enthusiasm; for the hunter 
had made a clean miss, of that we were 
sure, as we were agreed the fates were 
against us. But he hadn’t, for as we 
came along it was hanging up beside the 
trail, though a very small deer indeed. I 
reached out and picked it off the snag on 
which it hung, as we drove by—a little 
cottontail with both of its big eyes shot 
out. We picked up my brother a half 
mile further on. He said he shot the 
rabbit “to see if the gun would go off.” 

In three hours we were at home, satis- 
fied to work until October, when all 
animal life will find it agreeably cool to be 
out of their retreats early in the morning 
and late in the evening, and the bucks 
will have their antlers and not be hidden 
away for the want of them. Of course 
we knew we could expect nothing else, 
and we are really averse to hunting out 
of season even in this wilderness. But 
we wanted an outing, and we had it. 
And even my brother was glad we went; 
for he now knows the lay of the land and 
where to find the deer-trails. 
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CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT 


Chapter XII—Emergency Foods 


By HORACE KEPHART 


[ the journal of the late Leonidas 
Hubbard, Jr., written while he was 
starving in Labrador, there is a memo- 
randum showing that he intended, if ever 
he reached civilization again, to write 
an article on emergency foods, for the 
guidance of other explorers who might 
venture into barren wilds. The brave 
fellow’s untimely fate will not deter san- 
guine and hardy men from similar wan- 
derings; but it is a grim warning that too 
much pains cannot be taken in selecting 
and testing the rations that are carried 
along, and in studying the edible wild 
plants of the country. When men go to 
explore an untracked wilderness, with no 
equipment but what they must carry on 
their own backs a good part of the time, 
there can be no such thing as a trifle in 
their outfit. Every article in it, and 
every part of every article, has weight; 
and that weight, small though it be, 
should be sternly challenged as to whether 
it is indispensable, whether something 
more essential might not be substituted 
for it. The very buckle on one’s belt 
may some day be balanced, in tortured 
imagination, against its weight in meal. 

I have tried several kinds of army 
emergency rations, but have not found 
any that is suitable for explorers’ use, 
save as an accessory. When used con- 
tinuously they make one’s stomach rebel. 
The best of them, I think, is the pea-meal 
sausage that is known by its German name 
of Erbswurst; but, although it makes a 
good soup or porridge for an occasional 
quick meal, as an article of steady diet it 
is not as palatable nor as wholesome as 
an equal weight of bacon and hardtack. 
The problem of an emergency ration is 
not merely one of condensing the utmost 
nutriment into the least bulk and weight. 
One cannot live on Swiss cheese or the 
yolks of hard-boiled eggs, however, nu- 
tritious they may be in theory. The 
stuff must be digestible; it must neither 


nauseate nor clog the system. When a 
man is faint from hunger his stomach 
must not be forced to any uncommon 
stunts. And so I hold that a half ration 
of palatable food that is readily assimi- 
lated does more good than a full quota of 
stuff that taxes a man’s gastric strength. 
Military precedent in such matters is not 
a safe guide for explorers, who may be cut 
off from their base of supplies, not for a 
few days only, but for weeks and months 
at.a time. Canned meat, for example, is 
unfit for the human stomach, and is likely 
to sicken the man who persists in using it 
as a steady diet. For those who go far 
from civilization, the only emergency 
food worthy the name is such as is nutri- 
tious and wholesome to a man who has 
been weakened by much toil and fasting, 
and such as can be eaten with relish at 
the hundredth consecutive serving. It 
is my opinion that the best efforts of 
army commissary and medical depart- 
ments in this respect fall far below the 
emergency foods that have been used by 
the Indians of North and South America 
for many thousands of years. These 
latter preparations, in the forms of 
parched meal, jerked meat, and pemmi- 
can, have also been the mainstays of all 
our white frontiersmen and explorers 
who became adept in wilderaft. 

The first European settlers in this 
country were ignorant of the ways of the 
wilderness. Some of them had been old 
campaigners in civilized lands, but they 
did not know the resources of American 
forests, nor how to utilize them. The 
consequence was that many starved in a 
land of plenty. The survivors learned to 
pocket their pride and learn from the 
natives, who, however contemptible they 
might seem in other respects, were past 
masters of the art of going “light but 
right.” An almost naked savage could 
start out alone and cross from the Atlan- 
tic to the Mississippi, without buying or 
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begging from anybody, and without rob- 
bing, unless from other motives than 
hunger. This was not merely due to the 
abundance of game. There were large 
tracts of the wilderness where game was 
scarce, or where it was unsafe to hunt. 
The Indian knew the edible plants of the 
forest, and how to extract good food 
from roots that were rank or poisonous 
in their natural state; but he could not 
depend wholly upon such fortuitous find- 
ings. His mainstay on long journeys 
was a small bag of parched and pulver- 
ized maize a spoonful of which, stirred in 
water and swallowed at a draught, suf- 
ficed him for a meal when nature’s store- 
house failed. 

All of our early chroniclers praised this 
parched meal as the most nourishing food 
known. In New England it went by the 
name of “nocake,” a corruption of the 
Indian word nookik. William Wood, 
who, in 1634, wrote the first topograph- 
ical account of the Massachusetts colony, 
says of nocake that “It is Indian corn 
parched in the hot ashes, the ashes being 
sifted from it; it is afterwards beaten to 


powder and put into a long leatherne bag 
trussed at the Indian’s backe like a knap- 
sacke, out of which they take three 


spoonsful a day.”’ Roger Williams, the 
founder of Rhode Island, said that a 
spoonful of nocake mixed with water 
made him ‘‘many a good meal.” Roger 
did not affirm, however, that it made 
him a square meal, nor did he mention 
the size of his spoon. 

In Virginia this preparation was 
known by another Indian name, “rocka- 
hominy” (which is not, as our diction- 
aries assume, a synonym for plain hom- 
iny, but a quite different thing). That 
most entertaining of our early wood- 
craftsmen, Colonel Byrd of Westover, 
who ran the dividing line between Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina in 1728-29, 
speaks of it as follows: ‘‘“Rockahominy is 
nothing but Indian corn parched without 
burning, and reduced to Powder. The 
Fire drives out all the Watery Parts of 
the Corn, leaving the Strength of it 
behind, and this being very dry, becomes 
much lighter for carriage and less liable 
to be Spoilt by the Moist Air. Thus half 
a Dozen Pounds of this Sprightful Bread 
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will sustain a Man for as many Months, 
provided he husband it well, and always 
spare it when he meets with Venison, 
which, as I said before, may be Safely 
eaten without any Bread at all. By 
what I have said, a Man needs not en- 
cumber himself with more than 8 or 10 
Pounds of Provisions, tho’ he continue 
half a year in the Woods. These and his 
Gun will support him very well during 
the time, without the least danger of 
keeping one Single Fast.” 

The best of our border hunters and 
warriors, such as Boone and Kenton and 
Crockett, relied upon this Indian dietary 
when starting on their long hunts, or 
when undertaking forced marches more 
formidable than any that regular troops 
could have withstood. So did Lewis 
and Clark on their ever-memorable expe- 
dition across the unknown West. Mod- 
ern explorers who do their outfitting in 
London or New York, and who think it 
needful to command a small army of 
porters and gun-bearers when they go 
into savage lands, might do worse than 
read the simple annals of that trip by 
Lewis and Clark, if they care to learn 
what real pioneering was. 

In some parts of the South and West 
the pulverized parched corn was called 
“coal flour’ or “‘cold flour.” The Indian 
of Louisiana gave it the name of “‘gofio.” 
In Mexico it is known as “‘pinole’”’ (Span- 
ish pronunciation, pee-no-lay; English, 
pie-no-lee.) It is still the standby of 
native travelers in Spanish-American 
countries, and is used by those hardy 
hunters, ‘four contemporary ancestors,” 
in the Southern Appalachians. Quite 
recently one of my campmates in the 
Great Smoky mountains expressed his 
surprise that anyone should be ignorant of 
so plain a necessity of the hunter’s life. 
He claims that no other food is ‘‘so good 
for a man’s wind” in mountain climbing. 

Some years ago Mr. T. 8. Van Dyke, 
author of “The Still Hunter” and other 
well-known works on field sports, pub- 
lished a very practical article on emer- 
gency rations in a weekly paper, from 
which, as it is now buried where few can 
consult it, I take the liberty of making 
the following quotation: 

“La comida del desierto, the food of the 
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desert, or pinole, as it is generally called, 
knocks the hind sights off all American 
condensed food. It is the only form in 
which you can carry an equal weight and 
bulk of nutriment on which alone one can, 
if necessary, live continuously for weeks, 
and even months, without any dis- 
order of stomach or bowels. ... The 
principle of pinole is very simple. If you 
should eat a breakfast of corn-meal mush 
alone, and start out for a hard tramp, you 
will feel hungry in an hour or two, though 
at the table the dewrinkling of your 
abdomen may have reached the hurting 
point. But if, instead of distending the 
meal so much with water and heat, you 
had simply mixed it in cold water and 
drunk it, you could have taken down 
three times the quantity in one-tenth of 
the time. You would not feel the difference 
at your waistband, but you would feel it 
mightily in your legs, especially if you have 
a heavy rifleon your back. It works a 
little on the principle of dried apples, 
though it is quite an improvement. 
There is no danger of explosion; it swells 
to suit the demand, and not too suddenly. 

“Suppose, now, instead of raw corn- 
meal, we make it not only drinkable but 
positively good. This is easily done by 
parching to a very light brown before 
grinding, and grinding just fine enough to 
mix so as to be drinkable, but not pasty, 
as flour would be. Good wheat is as good 
as corn, and perhaps better, while the 
mixture is very good. Common rolled 
oats browned in a pan in the oven and 
run through a spice mill are as good and 
easy to make it out of as anything. A 
coffee mill may do if it will set fine enough. 
Ten per cent. of popped corn ground in 
with it will improve the flavor so much 
that your children will get away with it 
all if you don’t hide it. Wheat and corn 
are hard to grind, but the small Enter- 
prise spice mill will do it. You may also 
mix some ground chocolate with it for 
flavor, which, with popped corn, makes it 
very fine. Indigestible? Your 
granny’s nightcap! . You must 
remember that it is ‘werry fillin’ for the 
price,’ and go slow with it until you have 
found your coefficient. 

“Now for the application. 


The Mex- 
lean rover of the desert will tie a small 
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sack of pinole behind his saddle and start 
for a trip of several days. It is the light- 
est of food, and in the most portable 
shape, sandproof, bug and fly proof, and 
everything. Wherever he finds water he 
stirs a few ounces in a cup (I never 
weighed it, but four seem about enough 
at a time for an ordinary man), drinks it 
in five seconds, and is fed for five or six 
hours. If he has jerky, he chews that as 
he jogs along, but if he has not he will go 
through the longest trip and come out 
strong and well on pinole alone.”’ 

Not having any spice mill, I pulverize 
the corn in a hominy-mortar, which is 
only a three-foot cut off of a two-foot log, 
with a hole burnt and gouged in the top, 
and a wooden pestle. The hole in the 
mortar is of smaller diameter at the 
bottom than at the top, so that each blow 
of the pestle throws most of the corn 
upward, and thus it is evenly pulverized. 
I always carry a small bag of this parched 
meal when mountaineering. Four heap- 
ing tablespoonfuls (4 oz.) stirred in a pint 
of water is enough to fill the stomach. 
A few raisins, or a chunk of sweet choco- 
late or maple sugar, make the meal quite 
satisfactory. Generally I prefer to use 
only half the above quantity at a time, 
and take it oftener during the day. 

“Jerky” or jerked meat has nothing to 
do with our common word “jerk.” It is 
an anglicized form of the Spanish 
charqui, which is itself derived from the 
Quichua (Peruvian) ccharqui, meaning 
flesh cut in flakes and dried without salt. 
It is the same as the African “ biltong. ” 
Those who have not investigated the 
matter may be surprised to learn that the 
round of beef is 61 per cent. water, and 
that even the common dried and smoked 
meat of the butcher shops contains 54 
per cent. water. The proportions of 
water in some other common foods are 
bacon 17 per cent., fat salt pork 8, corn 
meal 124, wheat flour 12, wheat bread 35, 
dried beans 124, fresh potatoes 63. 
To condense the nutritive properties of 
these substances, the water, or course, 
must be exhausted. In ordinary dried 
beef this is only partially done, because 
the pieces are too thick. To jerk venison 
or any other kind of lean meat, proceed 
as follows: 
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If you can afford to be particular, 
select only the tender parts of the meat; 
otherwise use all of the lean. Cut it in 
strips about half an inch thick. If you 
have time, you may soak them a day in 
strong brine. If not, place the flakes of 
meat on the inside of the hide, and mix 
with them about a pint and a-half of salt 
for a whole deer, or two or three quarts 
for an elk or moose; also some pepper. 
These condiments are not necessary, but 
are added merely for seasoning. Cover 
the meat with the hide, to keep flies out, 
and let it stand thus for about two hours 
to let the salt work in. Then drive four 
forked stakes in the ground so as to form 
a square of eight or ten feet, the forks 
being about four feet from the ground. 
Lay two poles across from fork to fork, 
parallel, and across these lay thin poles 
about two inches apart. Lay the strips 
of meat across the poles, and under them 
build a small fire to dry and smoke the 
meat. Do not let the fire get hot enough 
to cook the meat, but only to partially 
cook it, so that it becomes dry as a chip. 
The best fuel is birch, especially black 
birch, because it imparts a pleasant 
flavor. This will reduce the weight of the 
meat about one-half, and will cure it so 
that it will keep indefinitely. You may 
have to keep up the fire for twenty-four 
hours. The meat of an old bull will, of 
course, be as tough as sole leather; but, 
in any case, it will retain its flavor and 
sustenance. When pounded pretty fine, 
jerky makes excellent soup; but it is good 
enough as it is, and a man can live on it 
exclusively without suffering an inordi- 
nate craving for bread. 

In the dry air of the plains meat does 
not putrefy, even when unsalted, and it 
may be dried in the sun, without fire. 
Elk flesh dried in the sun does not keep so 
well as that of deer. 

The staple commissary supply of arctic 
travelers, and of hunters and traders in 
the far Northwest, is pemmican. This is 
not so palatable as jerky, at least when 
carelessly prepared; but it contains 
more nutriment, in a given bulk, and is 
better suited for cold climates, on ac- 
count*of,the fat.mixed,with it. 

The old-time Hudson Bay pemmican 
was made from buffalo meat, in the fol- 
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lowing manner: First a sufficient number 
of bags were made from the hides of old 
bulls, that were unfit for robes. The 
lean meat was then cut into thin strips, as 
for jerky, and dried in the sun for two or 
three days, or over a fire, until it was 
brittle. It was then pounded to a 
powder between two stones. The bags, 
sewed up with sinews, and with the hair 
side out, were filled with the powdered 
lean meat, which was well rammed 
down. Then the fat of the buffalo, 
which had been piled to one side, was 
melted and the bags were run full of the 
hot fat, and then sewed up tight. No 
salt was used; but the pemmican thus 
prepared would keep sweet for years in 
the cool climate of the North. A piece 
as large as one’s fist, when soaked and 
cooked, would make a meal for two men. 
The usual allowance, when there was 
flour in the outfit, was one and a-quarter 
to one and a-half pounds a day per man, 
with a pound of flour added. This was 
for men performing the hardest labor, 
and whose appetites were enormous. 
Service berries were sometimes added. 
‘Officers’ pemmican,”’ was made from 
buffalo humps and marrow. 

Pemmican is sometimes eaten raw, 
sometimes boiled with flour into a thick 
soup or porridge called “robiboo’’; or, 
mixed with flour and water and fried 
like sausage, it is known as “rascho.” 
The pemmican made nowadays for arctic 
expeditions is prepared from the round of 
beef cut into strips and kiln-dried until 
friable, then ground fine and mixed with 
beef suet, a little sugar, and a few cur- 
rants. It is compressed into cakes, and 
then packed so as to exclude moisture. 

Ordinary beef extract is not a food, but 
a mild stimulant, somewhat like tea. If 
a man tried to subsist on it he would 
starve to death. But there is a way of 
concentrating much of the nourishment 
of beef or veal in the form of little cubes 
of a gluey consistency from which a 
strengthening soup can quickly be pre- 
pared. It is superior to the concentrated 
soups sold in our markets. Take a leg of 
young beef, veal, or venison (old meat 
will not jelly easily). Pare off every bit 
of fat and place the lean meat in a large pot. 
Boil it steadily and gently for seven or 
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eight hours, until the meat is reduced to 
rags, skimming off, from time to time, 
the grease that arises. Then pour this 
strong broth into a large, wide stew-pan, 
place it over a moderate fire, and let it 
simmer gently until it comes to a thick 
jelly. When it gets so thick that there 
may be danger of scorching it, place the 
vessel over boiling water, and stir it very 
frequently until, when cold, it will have 
the consistency of glue. Cut this sub- 
stance into small cubes and lay them 
singly where they can become thoroughly 
dry. Or, if you prefer, run the jelly into 
sausage skins and tie up the ends. A 
cube or thick slice of this glaze, dissolved 
in hot water, makes an excellent soup. A 
small piece allowed to melt in one’s 
mouth is very strengthening on the 
march. ‘This is a very old receipt, being 
mentioned in Byrd’s “History of the 
Dividing Line,” and recommended along 
with rockahominy. The above can be 
made in camp, when opportunity offers, 
thus laying in enough concentrated soup 
stock to last a month, which is quite con- 
venient, as it takes at least half a day to 
make good soup from the raw materials, 
and these are not always at hand when 
most wanted. 

It has been demonstrated times with- 
out number that civilized men, no less 
than savages, can keep in good health and 
perform the hardest kind of work on a 
diet of either meat alone or cereals alone, 
a cold climate being more favorable for 
the former, and a hot one for the latter. 

Personally, if I were going afoot into an 
uninhabited land, I would cut out all 
utensils save a small aluminum pail and a 
tin cup, and would carry no provisions 
other than some rockahominy in a water- 
proof silk bag, some tea, a vial or two of 
saccharin (sold under the name of crys- 
tallose), and a little hoard of salt. I 
would carry no meat at all, for, if by the 
time my meal was half gone I had not 
found game or fish, it would be time to 
retreat. 

When a man deliberately stakes his life 
upon the chance of finding food in an un- 
known land (and who would not, if he can, 
go“ where mortal ne’er hath trod?”’) he 
should begin early in the game to habitu- 
ate his digestive organs to whatever nu- 


triment the country may afford, thereby 
hoarding his packed rations, rather than 
fall back upon unaccustomed food as a 
last extremity when his stomach has been 
seriously weakened by starvation. He 
should especially get used to living on 
“meat straight.” This will at first cause 
some bowel troubles, as everyone knows 
who has partaken freely of venison as 
soon as he got to the woods; but this soon 
wears off when one’s system is in a 
healthy condition. It is a curious fact 
that a man who has been eating nothing 
but game and fish for several months is 
unable, at first, to assimilate the food 
of civilization when he returns to it. 
Even though he eats more sparingly than 
his appetite demands, he will be troubled 
with indigestion for a week or more; 
bread and vegetables will lie on his 
stomach like lead, and he will suffer 
from constipation. 

It goes without saying that men trav- 
eling through a barren region cannot be 
fastidious in their definition of “game.” 
All’s meat that comes to a hungry man’s 
pot. A few words here may not be 
amiss as to the edible qualities of certain 
animals that are not commonly regarded 
as game, but which merit an explorer’s 
consideration from the start; also as to 
some that are not to be recommended. 

Probably most sportsmen know that 
raccoon is not bad eating, especially 
when young, if it is properly prepared; 
but how many would think to remove 
the scent-glands before roasting a ’coon? 
These glands should be sought for and 
extracted from all animals that have 
them, before the meat is put in the pot. 
Properly dressed, and, if necessary, par- 
boiled in two or three waters, even musk- 
rats, woodchucks, and fish-eating birds 
san be made palatable. The flesh of the 
porcupine is good, and that of the skunk 
is equal to roast pig. Beaver meat is 
very rich and cloying, and in old animals 
is rank; but the boiled liver and tail are 
famous tid-bits wherever the beaver is 
found. A man would have to be hard 
pressed to tackle any of the other fur- 
bearers as food, excepting, of course, 
bear and ’possum. 

The flesh of all members of the cat 
tribe, wildcats, lynxes, and panthers, is 
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excellent. Mr. C. Hart Merriam declares 
that panther flesh is better than any other 
kind of meat. The Englishman Ruxton, 
who lived in the Far West in the time of 
Bridger and the Sublettes and Fitzpat- 
rick, says: “Throwing aside all the 
qualms and conscientious scruples of a 
fastidious stomach, it must be confessed 
that dog meat takes a high rank in the 
wonderful variety of cuisine afforded to 
the gourmand and the gourmet by the 
prolific mountains. Now, when the bill 
of fare offers such tempting viands as 
buffalo beef, venison, mountain mutton, 
turkey, grouse, wildfowl, hares, rabbits, 
beaver-tails, etc., etc., the station as- 
signed to dog as No. 2 in the list can be 
well appreciated—No. 1, in delicacy of 
flavor, richness of meat, and other good 
qualities, being the flesh of panthers, 
which surpasses every other, and all put 
together.” 

Lewis and Clark say of dog flesh: ‘The 
greater part of us have acquired a fond- 
ness for it; while we subsisted 
on that food we were fatter, stronger, and 
in general enjoyed better health than at 


any period since leaving the buffalo 


country.” Again they say: “It is found 
to be a strong, healthy diet, preferable to 
lean deer or elk, and much superior to 
horse flesh in any state.””’ They reported 
that horse flesh was “unwholesome as 
well as repellant.”” Many other travelers 
and residents in the early West com- 
mended dog meat; but the animals that 
they speak of were such as had been 
specially fattened by the Indians for food, 
and not starved and hard-worked sledge 
animals. One who was driven by star- 
vation to eat wolf’s flesh says that it 
“tastes exactly as a dirty, wet dog 
smells, and it is gummy and otherwise 
offensive.” 

I am assured by more than one white 
man who has eaten them that the flesh of 
snakes is as good as chicken or frogs’ legs. 
One of my friends, however, draws the 
line at the prairie rattler. Once when he 
was on the U. S. Geological Survey he 
came near starving in the desert, and had 
to swallow his scruples along with a 
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snake diet. ‘Probably,’ he said, “a big, 
fat diamond rattler might be all right, 
but the little prairie rattler is too sweetish 
for my taste; it’s no comparison to puff- 
adder; puff-adder, my boy, is out of 
sight!’ 

Another of my acquaintances declares 
that the prejudice against crow is not 
well founded. The flesh of the whip- 
poor-will is excellent. Turtles’ eggs are 
better than those of the domestic fowl. 
It is the testimony of gormets who sur- 
vived the siege of Paris that cats, rats, 
and mice are the most misprized of all 
animals, from a culinary point of view. 
“Stewed puss,” says one of them, “‘is by 
far more delicious than stewed rabbit. 

Those who have not tasted 
couscoussou of cat have never tasted 
anything.” 

Anyway, who are we, to set up stand- 
ards as to the fitness or unfitness of 
things to eat? We shudder with horror 
at the idea of eating dog or cat, but of 
such a downright filthy animal as the pig 
we eat ears, nose, feet, tail, and intestines. 
How about our mouldy and _ putrid 
cheeses, our boiled cabbage and sauer- 
krout, our raw oysters, raw Hamburgers, 
lambfries, and “high” game? I tell you 
from experience that when you get to 
picking the skippers out of your pork, and 
begrudge them the holes they have made 
in it, you will agree that any kind of 
fresh, wild meat that is not earrion is 
clean and wholesome. Caspar Whitney, 
after describing his menu of frozen raw 
meat in the Barren Grounds, says: “I 
have no doubt some of my readers will be 
disgusted by this recital; and as I sit here 
at my desk writing, with but to reach out 
and press a button for dinner, luncheon— 
what I will—I can hardly realize that only 
a few months ago I choked an Indian 
until he gave up a piece of muskox intes- 
tine he had stolen from me. One must 
starve to know what one will eat.” 

The subject of the edible plants and 
roots of the wilderness requires a chapter 
by itself. I have made special studies in 
that line for several years, and will 
publish the results later 
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THE WINOUS POINT CLUB BUILDINGS 


AMERICAN GAME PARKS AND PRESERVES 


Part III.—Game Preserving in Ohio 


By DWIGHT W. HUNTINGTON 


(Author of ‘“‘ Our Feathered Game,” ‘‘ Our Big Game,” 


N the days of the Indian and the 
pioneer, the Ohio forests were full 

of deer and wild turkeys. Bounded on 
the north by Lake Erie for nearly the 
entire length of the state and on the 
south by the Ohio river, and traversed 
by many rivers and small streams which 
flow to the lake on the north and the 
river on the south, Ohio offered many 
attractions to the migratory wildfowl and 
waders. There is a record of over one 
hundred canvasbacks being killed at 
a single discharge from a swivel gun, 
which, we are told, afterwards exploded 
at the breech and killed its owner. 
Ruffed grouse were abundant in the 
woods, woodcock came to nest and rear 
their young, and with the clearing of 
the land the partridges became as abun- 
dant on the farms as they ever were in 
any state of the union. In the Ohio 
Assembly it was once gravely argued 
when a bill protecting the Wilson’s snipe 
was under consideration, that the snipe 
were too abundant to need protection. 
The wild pigeons crossed the state in 
countless flocks, which stopped to feed 
and often to nest in the beech woods in 
such great numbers that the branches 


etc.) 


of the trees were broken down by the 
weight of the birds. The deer, turkeys 
and wild pigeons have vanished and the 
other game-birds are by no means as 
abundant as they were when the writer 
began to shoot in Ohio’s fields and woods. 

Ohio has now fairly good game laws; 
one, peculiar to this state alone, pro- 
vides that the partridge, Bob White, 
shall be shot only on the wing. 

In consideration of the fact that Ohio 
was abundantly supplied with the best 
game birds indigenous to North America, 
it seems strange that this state should be 
one of the first of the Eastern states (1 
refer to states east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains) to undertake the introduction and 
propagation of Asiatic fowls—the Chinese 
pheasants. I recently tried to ascertain 
how much money has been expended 
upon the state hatchery for these Asiatic 
fowls, to the neglect of much better 
birds, but the replies to my inquiries 
simply indicate that the hatchery is no 
longer running, the appropriations for 
its support having failed. The money 
spent on the pheasants might have been 
better used to restore the turkeys and 
save the native grouse and partridges. 
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In Ohio, as elsewhere, much of the 
best work of game preserving has been 
done, paradoxical as it may seem, by 
those interested in the destruction of the 
game. ‘This is not so strange as it seems 
at first. We are all more willing to 
spend our money to support a game pre- 
serve for our amusement than we are 
to spend it in the support of a general 
proposition, such as the protection of 
the game throughout the state by a 
society for game protection. The own- 
ers of an individual or club preserve, 
although the shooting may be excessive, 
will preserve the game necessary for re- 
stocking. The shooting and fishing clubs 
have thus done much to save the game 
and fish. 

Before proceeding to tell of some of 
the Ohio clubs, I wish to invite the atten- 
tion of the sportsmen of Ohio, both the 
club members and those who do not 
belong to the clubs, to a few matters 
which should be brought to the atten- 
tion of the Ohio legislature: First of 


all, Ohio should have one or more state 
game parks, where the deer and the 


turkeys may be restored and where game 
of all sorts may be saved from extermi- 
nation. This is much better business 
than the hatching of foreign fowls and 
the results will prove far more satisfac- 
tory. The state farms at the various 
state institutions might well be stocked 
with partridges (quails, they still say in 
Ohio) and these birds, properly pro- 
tected, would soon furnish a supply 
when needed to re-stock the state. It 
is becoming more and more difficult each 
year, as all club members know, to pro- 
cure birds for stocking purposes, on 
account of state laws inimical to the 
export of game. The state reservoirs, 
which are famous resorts for wildfowl, 
should, in part at least, be made safe 
refuges for the migratory ducks and 
geese. Many of these if given a chance 
would remain to nest and rear their 
young within the bounds of the state, 
and the overflow would furnish good 
shooting on the streams and marshes. 

There are many game clubs in Ohio. 
Most of these, if not all, are in the north- 
ern part of the state: I have failed to 
find one south of Columbus. They are, 
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for the most part, associations formed 
to own and control the shooting of wild- 
fowl on the great marshes adjacent to 
Lake Erie and on the state reservoir in 
Mercer county, which, by the way, is 
said to be the largest artificial body of 
water in the world. The Lake Erie 
group of clubs is well represented by the 
Winous Point Club and the Ottawa 
Club, which adjoin each other in the 
Sandusky marshes. 


THE WINOUS POINT CLUB 


My visit to the Lake Erie clubs was 
planned in Pittsburg. I intended going 
by way of Cleveland, stopping there to 
obtain my letters to the club superin- 
tendents. Just before starting, how- 
ever, I met the Hon. George Shiras, 3rd 
whose photographs of wild game are 
well known to the sportsmen of America, 
and he expressed a desire to accompany 
me in order to make some photographs 
of the wildfowl. A Pittsburg clubman 
gave us a letter to the superintendent at 
Winous Point, and in Cleveland I se- 
cured a letter to the superintendent of 
the Ottawa club. Both letters provided 
for our entertainment, for boats, decoys, 
attendants, etc. 

It was the last of October, beautiful 
Indian summer weather, when we arrived 
at Winous Point. A law passed—to 
please the outsiders—it has been said, 
who objected to the occupation of the 
marshes by the many clubs—provided 
that the season for duck shooting in Ohio 
should not open until November 10, and 
since the marshes usually freeze in 
November, there was little chance of 
any shooting on the club preserves. 

The buildings at Winous Point are 
delightfully situated, near a small bay 
which opens into Sandusky bay. The 
Sandusky river and other smaller streams 
and sloughs flow into the bay through 
vast marshes overgrown with wild rice 
and rushes, many miles in extent, and 
the view across the bay and the marshes, 
at all times charming, is_ especially 
beautiful at sunrise and at sunset. Fly- 
ing wildfowl, of course, lend interest to 
the view in spring and fall. In the club- 
house are a large clubroom, a dining-room 
and the superintendent’s quarters. The 
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clubroom is a spacious, inviting room, 
in which are numerous glass cases 
filled with well-mounted game-birds, and 
shelves full of books, relating to sport. 
There is a dial on the wall upon which the 
points of the compass are indicated and 
a gilt arrow, connected with a weather- 
vane on the roof, indicates at all times 
the direction of the wind outside. The 


various blinds in the marshes are assigned 
by lot to the members present each 
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lazy members of the club, I know not as’ 
yet. 

The sleeping-rooms at Winous Point 
are in a large two-story frame building 
and in a bungalo nearby. The bungalo 
is quite clever architecturally, being a 
long, one-story, shingled building with 
many small rooms, all of which front on 
the bay. The rooms are connected by a 
well-lighted hall at the rear of the house, 
which leads from each end of the building 
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evening (No. 1 having first choice, etc.), 
and the clubmen gathered before the 
fire can see by a glance at the dial what 
the wind is doing when making their 
selection for the morning. It makes a 
great difference, as all duck shooters 
know, what the wind is doing, and when 
two are shooting on opposite sides of 
the same pond or slough, one may get all 
the ducks. Since the wind may change 
over night, the selection of the blinds 
might be more satisfactorily made in the 
morning, but all clubmen do not arise 
at the same hour; some like a late break- 
fast, others are impatient to be away 
before daylight. At one of the clubs 
(not in Ohio) a rule provides that the 
shooters shall not leave the clubhouse 
before 9 a.m. Here, of course, the 
drawing might well take place after 
breakfast. Whether this rule was passed 
in the interest of the ducks or to please 


to a central living-room where there is a 
huge fireplace. 

The boathouse is one of the best I 
have seen at any club. It is a large 
building, well equipped with many racks 
on which the boats are stored, and many 
closets where clubmen keep their decoys 
and small baggage. It is not unusual 
for a clubman to have three or more 
boats, of various patterns, hence the 
boathouse proved an attractive place, 
where we spent some time, profitably, too. 

The morning after our arrival we set 
out for the marshes, each having his own 
boat. As we crossed the bay and 
entered one of the waterways through 
the marsh, hundreds of ducks, appa- 
rently not very wild, arose from the wild 
grasses and sought another feeding place 
not far away. Mr. Shiras selected a 
place for his blind near a slough where 
many mallards were feeding when we 
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a hawk pounced down upon a wooden teal 


approached, rightly thinking that the 
birds driven away would soon return. 
The decoys were arranged quite near 
the blind, since the camera shooter 
wished to take his birds at close range. 
When all was in readiness I pulled away 
a short distance, in order not to interfere 
with the “shooting,” and soon the birds 
began to return. It was an interesting 
sight to see the mallards, teal, and other 
wildfowl come in on swift wings, circle 
against the wind, and drop to the decoys. 
The opportunity to study the flight of 
birds and their behavior on the water is 
far better when one is without a gun. 
There is, of course, no excitement, or 
very little, in watching birds come in 
under such circumstances, but as the 
birds wheeled past me my arms occa- 
sionally came up involuntarily as I 
calculated about how many could be 
dropped, or which to select for a neat 
double. 

As a rule the ducks dropped too far 
out from the decoys for Mr. Shiras to 
photograph them, and many of them 
refused to swim close to the wooden 
counterfeits. I regretted that we had 
no live decoys. But Mr. Shiras was 
ready and made a most remarkable 
camera shot when a hawk pounced 
down upon a wooden teal and sent his 
talons deep into its sides. There was a 
great flopping of wings and splashing of 









water when the falcon struck and as 
he struggled up with his prize. The 
hawk soared aloft, carrying the decoy 
in his talons, with its anchor weight 
swinging below. When high in the air 
he released his prize and it dropped to 
the water, far out from the sedge. A 
gentle wind stirred the surface of the 
stagnant stream, causing the decoy to 
move in a lifelike way, and the hawk, 
having alighted on a muskrat house, 
gazed at his quarry with his head slightly 
on one side, seeming to wonder how a 
duck which seemed so buoyant could be 
so tough. Having at length decided 
that he needed that teal, he soared aloft 
and descending with a mighty rush of 
wings again seized his prey, but only to 
drop it after lifting it a few feet from 
the water. He then flew away in a 
straight line with evident disgust. This 
second attack on the luckless decoy, 
however, was far beyond the reach of 
any camera. But it was well worth 
seeing. 

The register at the Winous Point Club 
is well kept and shows many very large 
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A WILD MALLARD INSPECTS MR. SHIRAS’ DECOYS 
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scores made by the clubmen. Among 
these I noticed the name, John Hay, and 
learned that the great Secretary, who 
has recently died, was a duck shooter. 
The members of this club are nearly all 
Cleveland men. A few come from Pitts- 
burg and other places. The character 
of the membership is very good and it 
is just such clubs as the Winous Point 
which do much for the salvation of the 
game. 
THE OTTAWA CLUB 

Leaving Mr. Shiras to continue his 
peaceful operations against the ducks, I 
went the following day to the Ottawa 
Club, whose preserve lies to the south 
and west of Winous Point. 

Each club, if 1 remember rightly, has 
upwards of six thousand acres, so that 
the two together control a vast area of 
marsh containing many small ponds and 
streams with muddy rims, where the 
wildfowl love to bask. Ina light boat I 
rowed up the Sandusky river, which is 
shut in on either side by tall wild rice 
and rushes, passing now and then wooded 
points where the overhanging willows 
cast graceful shadows on the streams. 
It was a lovely day and the blue and 
white of the sky were perfectly imaged 
in the river. { pulled slowly along, 
stopping often to revel in the charming 
landscapes or to study the fowls which 
preened themselves in the sun, heedless 
of my intrusion into their sanctuary. 
Many shore birds were feeding along the 
river banks and these allowed a very 
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near approach. Many Wilson’s snipe 
flew out from the grass, uttering their 
well-known squeak, and dropped oft- 
times within easy range after a very 
short flight. 

After a pull of five or six miles I came 
in sight of the buildings of the Ottawa 
Club, standing among the trees, at a 
bend of the river, and soon the superin- 
tendents of the club caught the bow of 
my light craft, as I slid it up on the in- 
clined float before the boathouse, and 
assisted me to land. 

In the club house I observed a large 
collection of valuable guns owned by 
clubmen, standing in glass cases, and 
when I recalled a fire at one of the Illinois 
clubs where every gun was consumed, 
it occurred to me that they should be 
well insured. A prominent feature in 
the gun room is the swivel-gun I have 
referred to as having killed its owner. 
This is now the property of the Ottawa 
Club and is a valued trophy. 

The duck shooting at the Ottawa Club 
is, for the most part, river-duck shooting, 
the dabolers being far more numerous 
here than the sea ducks. ‘The waters of 
this preserve are not deep enouza for the 
divers, the canvasbacks, redheads, scaups 
and the rest. Mallards, teal, saovellers, 
wood-duck, and all the ocher river-ducks 
come to tne Ottawa marsaes in great 
numbers and before there was any bag 
limit, so.ne remarkably big scores were 
made. 

At the Winous Point preserve there is 
deep water in the bay and large bags of 
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canvasbacks, redheads, and the other 
sea-ducks appear on the club register. 
The shooting at mallards, teal, and the 
other river-ducks is equally fine at both 
clubs; the boundary line between the 
two clubs in fact passes through the 
center of a pond on both sides of which 
large scores have been made. 

At the clubhouse I glanced at the club 
register to find it uninteresting, since it 
has been badly kept, but few entries 
being made in it. But the booklet of 
rules of the Ottawa club contains many 
excellent sections: One rule provides 
that the punters must never shoot, 
except to recover crippled game, or 
until after the game has been shot and 
brought down by a member, and it shall 
be a part of the duty of the gamekeeper 
or patrol to observe and to report to the 
president in person, or by mail, with 
date, any and every violation of this rule. 
For violation of this rule the board of 
directors shall suspend or expel a 


member or forbid a punter being em- 
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ployed by a member, or both, at their 
discretion. 

The bag-limit rule at this club is 200 
ducks per week. This has been reduced 
by the state law to twenty-five ducks per 
diem. No shooting is allowed after 
dark or on Sunday. One honorary 
member may be elected, but there can 
be no guests for the shooting. Members 
only are permitted to shoot. Shares in 
the club are worth from $1,200 to $1,500 
and will, no doubt, rise in value as the 
shares at most well-managed clubs do. 
The membership is limited to fifty, a 
very good number where the preserve 
is a large one, as this is. 

At the Ottawa club there is consider- 
able land lying high enough above the 
marshes to be suitable for farming, and 
here the members enjoy some good 
partridge shooting and the Chinese 
pheasants may be added to the bag. 

At both of these clubs the pheasants 
are fairly abundant and they are breed- 
ing in the wild state. There is no hatch- 
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OHIO ANGLERS AND THEIR GUIDES ON THE AU SABLE RIVER IN MICHIGAN 








FISHING FOR TROUT AT OSWALDS ISLAND, ON THE AU SABLE 


ery. .The sedge seems to afford an 
excellent refuge for the birds, and as I 
walked about I flushed a number of 
pheasants which flew, clucking as they 
went, to the tall grass. 


There are a number of Ohio clubs in 
The Crane Creek 


the Lake Erie group. 
club, not far away, and others between 
that and a fine club at Cedar Point, near 


Toledo. The line of clubs is extended 
around the lake into Michigan, where 
we find an excellent club near Monroe 
and many more farther north. These, 
of course, must be reserved for another 
paper. 


MERCER COUNTY SHOOTING AND FISHING 
CLUB 

The great reservoir which supplies the 
water for the canal from Toledo to Cin- 
cinnati has long been known to Ohio 
sportsmen. When the reservoir was 
made, the waters overflowed a large 
tract of woodland, and as the trees died, 
many trunks were left standing, while 
others fell in heaps, forming small islands 
which made excellent blinds from which 
to shoot wildfowl, which, in the early 
days of the reservoir, came every spring 
and fall in countless numbers. The 
Mercer County Shooting and Fishing 
Club was organized many years ago by 
Cincinnati sportsmen who purchased a 


farm on the south side of the reservoir 
and erected a small clubhouse, which 
was afterwards destroyed by fire. A 
new house was at once erected, and 
to-day the club is in a prosperous condi- 
tion, although the shooting has been 
much overdone and is not nearly so good 
as it was when the club was organized. 
The reservoir being open to the public, 
is a favorite resort for gunners from 
many parts of the state and great num- 
bers of fowl have been shot by market 
hunters. When I first went to shoot at 
St. Mary’s reservoir, the ducks and geese 
were very abundant. There were, besides, 
many covies of partridges in all the 
fields in the neighborhood, and I usually 
took some setters and made good bags 
of birds in the stubble. The ducks 
proved so attractive to the local gunners 
that they seemed to neglect the upland 
shooting, which was, on that account, 
exceptionally fine. I usually spent more 
time in the fields than on the water. 
About. the shores of the reservoirs 
there were countless trunks of trees which 
had fallen, some submerged, some partly 
so, and all floating in a tangled mass 
which made it difficult to get a boat out 
unless one knew the way. It was im- 
possible to get to the shore with a boat 
after dark. I recall one evening when 
with two friends I remained out until 
after sundown. There was a magnificent 
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1nE “ BAR” AT THE MERCER COUNTY CLUB 


sunset, but the heavy clouds lost their 
bright edges suddenly and by the time 
we reached the outer margin of the mass 
of floating tree trunks, a half-mile or 
more from shore, it was dark and we, of 
course, could not discover or follow the 
tortuous passageway which led to the 





shore. Long after dark our friends 
began firing salutes that we might know 
where the shore-line was. Abandon- 
ing our boats and guns we set out on 
foot, walking on the treacherous logs 
and at times plunging into the water, 
which was very cold. We at length 
reached the shore. We landed in a 
dense woodland, a mile or more below 
our quarters, and through this we flound- 
ered toward the sound of the guns, until 
we finally reached the farmhouse where 
we were stopping. It was rather a dis- 
agreeable experience, to say the least. 

A few years ago oil was discovered 
on the property owned by this club and 
the club made considerable money from 
it. 

The fishing for bass was very good 
until a few years ago and a good catch 
may be made to-day not far from the 
clubhouse. The German carp which 
were unfortunately introduced have be- 
come here, as they have everywhere else, 
a menace to the fishing, and I am in- 
formed by a clubman that Ohio has 
recently made a contract under which 
the nuisance is to be abated, the state 
receiving two dollars per ton for the carp. 
The clubhouse is a small unpretentious 
building, but the fifteen clubmen (a 
full membership) continue to have very 
good times here with the ducks and the 
bass. 

The Bing Gun Club is another club, 
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come to St. Mary’s to shoot and fish. 
THE CASTALIA TROUT CLUB 
Seventy-five men from the Ohio cities, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Columbus and 
Toledo compose the Castalia Trout Club, 


which owns a particularly valuable 
property near the town of Castalia, in 


AMERICAN GAME PARKS AND PRESERVES 


composed of Dayton men who annually 
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members, provide that not more than 
ten pounds of trout shall be taken from 
the waters of Cold creek by any one 
person in a day and that no trout less 
than eight inches in length shall be caught 
and taken away from the said stream, 
except such as it may be impossible to 
remove from the hook without fatal 
injury. No fishing is permitted except 
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CLU BHOUSE OF THE CASTALIA TROUT CLUB 


Erie county, Ohio. As many of my 
readers well know, the streams of Ohio 
are not trout waters—trout do not live 
in them. Nature seems to have made 
an exception, however, in favor of Cold 
creek, a small stream which flows through 
the property of this club. The club was 
organized, as its name would indicate, 
to control the trout fishing. This club 
has a fine clubhouse, located near the 
stream, and the fishing is very good 
indeed. The rules of this club, which 
are printed in a neat little booklet con- 
taining the names and addresses of the 


with rod and line and “artificial bait,” 
no natural bait of any kind or descrip- 
tion being allowed. 

The club has a register, and a rule 
provides that it shall be the duty of each 
and every member, upon visiting the 
stream, to register and carefully fill out 
in detail the different blanks of said 
register. That this club attaches much 
importance to the register is evidenced 
by another rule, which provides that 
“the directors are hereby instructed to 
take the necessary steps to secure the 
enforcement of Rule 7 (the rule requir- 
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ing registration of the catch), and for 
that purpose they are hereby directed 
to require the keeper to personally see 
that all members register as therein re- 
quired, and in case of their failure so to 
do, or in case of their making erroneous 
entry therein, it shall be the duty of the 
keeper to make correct entry upon the 
register and forthwith report the in- 
fringement of said rule to the directors.” 

I have quoted this rule at length, since 
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this register at Winous Point, which has 
been well kept for many years. At other 
clubs I have seen many expensive books, 
with well printed headings to the pages, 
which had practically no entries in them. 
I shall have occasion later to give some 
entries from well-kept books which will 
show how interesting they may be made. 


The dial used to indicate the direction 
of the wind is in general use at the duck 





A CASTALIA CLUB 


I wish to commend it to the men who 
are organizing new clubs and to club 
members of the older organizations 
where the register is badly kept. The 
game register showing the kind of birds 
taken, where, when and by whom taken, 
proves interesting reading as I have before 
observed, and furnishes some valuable 
ornithological information showing the 
abundance of the various birds at cer- 
tain places at certain seasons and their 
increase or diminution. I took much 
pleasure several evenings in studying 
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clubs. The Ottawa club has a large one 
similar to that at Winous Point, and 
I have seen this clever device at many 
other clubs, east and west. Sometimes 
the dial is placed on the ceiling, some- 
times on the wall. The arrow-shaped 
hand is often gilded or painted a bright 
color. The dial is usually as large as the 
largest clocks seen in public buildings 
and railway stations. The points of the 
compass are plainly indicated, so that 
the wind record may be read from all 
parts of the room. 








HUNTING IN UTAH 


Game Conditions, Past and Present—Where to Go and When—Some Hunting Hints 


By EUGENE PARSONS 


IME was when there was great hunt- 
ing in Utah. When the Mormons 
arrived in the mid-century, game was 
abundant. For a long time afterward 
wild animals were found in great num- 
bers but, as the territory settled up, they 
receded to the more rugged portions and 
were not often seen in the open. To-day 
the haunts of bear and deer are in the 
mountains, the cafions, and the forests, 
far away from civilization. Game must 
be hunted now. 

While sport is not so good in Utah as 
in Colorado, Idaho, and Wyoming, the 
man who wants an outing can have a de- 
lightful time in the Wasatch mountains. 
The attractions of nature partly com- 
pensate for the comparative scarcity of 
game. Fortunately, some of the hunting 
localities are within easy reach of Salt 
Lake City, east, west, and south, at a dis- 
tance of from twenty to seventy-five 
miles. 

The ‘Railroad Red Book,” which is not 
always accurate in details of the sort, 
says that ducks, geese, snipe, quail, and 
deer are to be found in the vicinity of 
Salt Lake City. This is true, only bear 
might be added to the list. By going 
about fifteen miles from the City of the 
Saints one may have good fishing and 
hunting in places that are literally de- 
scribed as “‘fastnesses of the mountains.” 
The Old Armchair, for instance, is an 
ideal outing spot, and there are others. 

To the west of Salt Lake City, some 
fifty miles or more, is the Oquirrh range, 
the home of bear, deer, and mountain 
lion. The nearest railway point is Bing- 
ham. A spur of the Rio Grande Western 
railway takes one to Goshen, near Utah 
lake, famed for duck hunting. Farther 
to the west one may run across large 
game in the Tintic range and the south- 
ern end of the Oquirrh mountains. To 
the south are the Sam Pitch and Pah- 
vant ranges, also the Wasatch mountains, 


in which bear and deer used to be plen- 
tiful. Now they are few and far be- 
tween, and they keep away from the 
well-settled valleys: the iron horse has 
scared them into the wilderness. 

The sportsman can find fairly good 
hunting grounds from twenty to thirty 
miles east or west of the station, American 
Fork. The scenery in American Fork 
cafion is very rugged and of Alpine 
grandeur. Spanish Fork cafion to the 
south also presents some highly 
picturesque features. To the east of 
Springville, in the mountains toward 
Strawberry valley, hunting is still better, 
perhaps. At some distance to the east of 
Manti large game may be found in the 
hills, small game in the open. 

The Uintah Reservation has just been 
thrown open to white settlers, and those 
who were fortunate enough to win claims 
will have the privilege of hunting there 
this fall. The Indian has not killed off 
deer and bear very much—he usually 
prefers to subsist upon government 
rations. In the Uintah mountains and the 
mesas nearby the settler will find capital 
sport. For years to come the reserva- 
tion ought to attract Eastern sportsmen. 
Sage hens are plentiful on the mesas and 
the sagebrush lands, while immense 
flocks of wild ducks and geese stay around 
the streams and lakes until cold weather. 
The Green river is a favorite flyway for 
wildfowl passing from the north to the 
Colorado river route, now so popular be- 
sause of the vast irrigated lands it 
threads. At no very great distance 
from Ogden, either way, fair hunting may 
be found, large and small game. 

The country to the south of Green 
River station is noted for hunting. By 
going twenty-five miies either to the 
north or south one may find deer and 
mountain lion. The best hunting is to 
the south. A trip on the tourist boat 
down Green river is a very enjoyable one 
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and not so dangerous as the memorable 
voyage of J. W. Powell and his fellow- 
explorers in 1869. Powell, in his daily 
record of the journey, has much to say of 
game. Not only wildfowl were seen, but 
huge grizzlies, elk, deer, mountain lions, 
pronghorns, ete. The cliffs to either 
side of the river are still the habitat of 
mountain sheep. 

A spur from the Denver & Rio Grande 
takes one to Schofield, whence the 
sportsman may travel horseback or by 
wagon to the southwest into a wilder- 
ness frequented by bear, deer, moun- 
tain lion, bobcats, lynx, wolverines, etc. 
There is some small game, too. This 
locality is no longer the hunter’s para- 
dise it used to be. The same observa- 
tion applies for the most part to the 
La Sal mountains near the Colorado 
border. 

The tenderfoot in search of hunting 
trophies and exciting adventures in the 
West must not be too sanguine in his 
expectations—he may be disappointed, 
as the mighty nimrod sometimes is. 
The writer talked with an oldtimer who 
had been a famous hunter and trapper 
in his day. Although past seventy, 
he was still erect and active. It was 
the eve of his departure to the moun- 
tains. He was going to have an outing, 
but he did not expect to bag any big 
game—he would have to tramp too far 
for it. The law did not allow him to 
shoot deer and antelope, and bear and 
mountain lion were wary. He ruefully 
remarked that he did not care much 
about killing lynx. However, the man 
who. has not shot buffaloes and grizzlies 
may feel a tingle of satisfaction at dis- 
patching a lynx or a_ bobcat. 

The grizzly, which properly heads 
the list of big game, is rarely seen, even 
in the higher ranges of mountains in 
Utah, and he is not so enormous as his 
cousin in the Sierras. The best time to 
hunt silvertips is in April, when their 
fur is prime. The cinnamon, of the 
same species as the grizzly, has the same 
range, but is more plentiful. The flat- 
head bear is rarely found; it has great 
claws and huge teeth (three or four 
inches long). Late in the summer bears 
range in cafions to feed on berries. 
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The man who has hunted bears much 
will take no chances in shooting a bi 
bear on the mountain side above hin— 
he will work around until he is higher 
than bruin. A wounded bear, like a 
deer, will run down, not up. An old 
hunter told me of an experience he had 
with an immense cinnamon. It was in 
the late autumn and a thick snow had 
fallen in the mountains where he was 
camping. He ran across the tracks 
of the monster and tracked it for two 
days. Suddenly he looked up and saw 
bruin sitting on his haunches, less than 
a hundred yards above him on a steep 
slope. He raised his rifle and tried to 
take careful aim, but he was so agitated 
his arms went wobbly. Dropping his 
gun, he waited an instant, and mean- 
while the bear moved his jaws threaten- 
ingly. Again he tried to take aim, but 
found his arm unsteady. Then he re- 
flected that the cinnamon, if hit, would 
fall at his feet. So he hesitated and 
looked for a place of escape. A high 
boulder stood near, and he thought he 
would be safe on the top of it. He 
decided to brace up and fire. Turning, 
he saw the bear ambling off—and he 
let it go. 

It is well known that bears are fond 
of sweets and will smell wild bees’ honey, 
or a camper’s sugar, along way off. 
According to an experienced hunter of 
my acquaintance, a bear once walked 
right into his camping place and nosed 
around for the sweets. At the entrance 
to the tent was a pole with pans hanging 
to it. In nosing among the kettles and 
supplies for the sugar, bruin jarred the 
pole, and down came the pans with a 
clang on ‘his head. Doubtless thinking 
it was a trap set for him, he ran off at 
full speed. Mountaineers say that bear 
steak is not over good eating, even in 
the middle of the fall. Cub meat is 
considered par excellence. 

The panther, cougar, puma, and 
mountain lion are the same animal, only 
it is known by different names in differ- 
ent localities. It is generally called 
mountain lion in Utah and Colorado. 
The fur is at its best in midwinter and 
early spring. Mountain lions have the 
stealth of a house cat. the eye of a lynx, 
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and reason almost human in securing 
their prey. They seldom eat a thing 
unless they kill it themselves. The only 
way to hunt them successfully is with 
dogs to tree them. 

Utah has no open season for elk, 
antelope or mountain sheep. How 
mountain sheep manage to endure the 
intense cold at the high altitudes is a mys- 
tery. They inhabit the higher moun- 
tain ranges and the Grand Cajfion of the 
Colorado. Among the crags and peaks 
they find little bunches of grass in the 
erevices of the rocks. On this scant 
vegetation, above timber line, they feed 
in summer and winter. However, at 
night, they sometimes venture down 
from the cliffs to graze on the benches 
found next to slide rock, at the edge of 
timber-line or below. 

The lynx, which is found in the moun- 
tain ranges of Utah, so closely resembles 
a bobcat that the ordinary observer 
cannot tell the difference between them. 
It generally has a striped fur instead of 
spots; it is taller and slenderer than the 
bobcat. There are several species. 


The bobcat (sometimes called a wild- 
cat, catamount, or leopard cat) is quite 
numerous in the mountains of Utah, espe- 
cially in the gorges and along the rivers. 
He is a thief, and, with the stealth of a 
house cat, will come into camp at night 
and steal the camper’s eatables if in con- 


venient reach. A hunter tells the story 
of one that rummaged among the things 
left over from the evening meal on the 
ground. He was sleeping in the wagon 
and was awakened by a hunting com- 
panion calling out: “Scat! scat!’ <A 
large can of ground coffee was carried off 
fifty yards and left behind a boulder un- 
disturbed. 

Timber wolves are pretty well thinned 
out in Utah, but are sometimes seen in 
the mountainous and wooded portions of 
the state. Prairie wolves are quite 
numerous in most sections, back from the 
railroad. The coyote is everywhere rec- 
ognized as a nuisance. He will kill a 
calf or a sheep and leave it on the 
ground, uneaten, until it begins to 
putrefy. Then he feasts on it glutton- 
ously. 
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The wolverine used to be plentiful in 
the Wasatch and Uintah mountains. 
It is now scarce, and will soon disappear 
altogether. Trappers sometimes call it 
the “‘skunk-bear” and the “‘trap-robber”’ 
—it is so cunning in robbing traps with- 
out injury to itself. While not a very 
formidable looking animal, the wolverine 
is a great fighter and will fearlessly 
attack dogs much larger than itself. It 
is stockily built and weighs about forty 
pounds. It has a bushy tail and fine fur. 

Foxes are not so plentiful in Utah as 
they are in central Colorado. Very few 
swifts and red foxes are found in’ the 
pifion and other timber. The black fox 
and the silver gray fox are exceedingly 
scarce. They are occasionally seen in 
the timbered regions. 

Beavers are nowhere near so numerous 
as they were formerly. These interesting 
workers, whose habits are well known, 
are found in the mountain streams and 
in gorges. There are various kinds of 
Utah beavers, and they work differently. 

Badgers, while not plentiful, are found 
throughout the state, in the rough sec- 
tions. 

There are lots of jack rabbits in open 
places, and they afford healthful sport to 
the tenderfoot who is not hankering after 
hard mountain-climbing. 

Utah has no open season for woodcock, 
grouse, prairie chicken, or quail. 

Wild geese are migratory. Late in the 
fall they are plentiful on the streams and 
lakes of central and northern Utah. 
Ducks come earlier and linger longer. 
The open season is from October 1 to 
January. 

This year sage chickens are said to be 
numerous, especially in northeastern 
Utah. Hunting sage hens is good sport. 
They make fair eating in the fall. The 
hunter should take out the intestines as 
soon as he picks up the bird, otherwise its 
flesh will have a strong “‘sagey”’ taste 
when cooked. Last winter was very 
severe and the spring late in Wyoming 
and northeastern Colorado. As a re- 
sult, sage chickens are scarce where in 
other years they were abundant. 

Hunters wishing to do some wildfowl 
shooting this fall should go to Utah. 
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Drawn“by Frank Tenney Johnson 


EVENING 


By ALIDA POTTER 


(THE day is ended, and the night begun, 
The skies grow mellow, and the regal sun 
Begins in stately splendor his retreat; 
Resigns his crimson throne to give his heat 
On other climes. A droning slumber song 
Among the hedges now begins, a throng 
Of drowsy insects gathe’d for their rest. 
The bees come home, forsook their busy quest. 
The moon thrusts out her magic wand and weaves 
Her witching silver-spell; her girdle gleams 
With costly jewels and with shimmering beams; 
Around her are the twinkling diadems 
Of myriad brilliant hosts, in starry gems. 
The gentle flowers droop and dream. The trees 
Are cradled with the rocking of the breeze, 
And all things seem to sleep. Soft shadows creep 
From unknown hiding places. And a deep, 
A holy solitude, enfolds the earth:— 
A sacred season given for the birth 
Of silent prayer and reverential thought. 
So wondrously the dusky scene is wrought! 
For mighty Darkness gathers in her arms 
All Nature’s fevered weariness; she calms 
The wide World’s heart-ache; rests a soothing hand 
Upon the pulsing brow of sea and land 
Lulls man to sweet"forgetfulness awhile, 
And looks upon her mercies with a smile. 





THREE REBELS OF CHARLESTON 


The Cruise of the ‘‘ Mary Ann”? to the Barrier Beach and Adventures of Her Crew 


By HERBERT R. SASS 


I? was toward the latter part of 
summer that Jim and Teddy and 
I rebelled. Emphatically and with one 
accord we vowed that for one week the 
busy town should dispense with our 
presence as best it might. That very 
evening we met in solemn conclave: 
and on the second morning thereafter, 
when the sun was just peeping over the 
rim of the Atlantic, we assembled on 
the little pier where the craft that was 
to carry us far from the city and the 
haunts of man rode buoyantly at her 
anchor. A quarter of an hour sufficed 
for stowing our scanty impedimenta; 
then, “Up anchor,” shouted Skipper Ted, 
and with a free-sheet breeze and a favor- 
ing tide we started gayly on our voyage. 

Some twenty-five miles up the coast 
from South Carolina’s metropolis there 
is a certain sea-island or “‘barrier beach” 
well known to all three of us, and it was 
to this island that we were fleeing for a 
little while from the toil and vexation of 
urban life. In camping uniform we 
went, our rods and blankets, a shotgun, 
a cast-net, a camera, a few utensils, 
four watermelons, and provisions packed 
conveniently in tins our all and only 
duffle. We were old hands at cruising 
and had learned the difficult art of 
taking enough but not too much. Our 
craft—a sturdy yawl some twenty-three 
feet long and carrying sprit-sail and jib 
—was, as Jim expressed it, no great 
shakes for speed. But she could weather 
the nastiest squall that was ever brewed 
of a summer’s afternoon; while her size, 
draught and general plan of construction 
rendered her an ideal boat for cruising 
upand down the coast. She was small, 
yet amply large for ourselves and our 
luggage. She was slow, perhaps, but 
we were not desirous of lifting inter- 
national cups. A thing of beauty she was 
not; but neither were we, her occupants, 
clad in rough camping garb, particularly 


ornamental. All things considered, 
the “Mary Ann” was an eminently 
satisfactory craft: and when, some 
ten minutes after we had left our pier, 
a graceful catboat swept past us 
as though we were standing still, the 
superior smiles of her two passengers 
troubled us not a whit. 

Almost all the sea-islands along the 
Carolina coast are accessible by sheltered, 
“fnside” passages navigable to small 
boats; and to this rule our haven formed 
no exception. So, although the “Mary 
Ann” was staunch enough to cross the 
bar and face the billows of the briny 
deep, we headed her diagonally across 
the spacious harbor toward the mouth of 
a small creek that wound away into the 
marsh. On the way, we noted many 
porpoises, some fifteen or twenty in all, 
disporting themselves in the warm 
waters. They seemed to have little fear 
of us and often came to the surface 
within thirty feet of the boat, their sleek 
black sides glistening like metal in the 
sunlight. They were interesting and 
beautiful to look at; but, as Jim re- 
marked, “’Twas an evil thing for the 
whiting that so many of the strange sea- 
mammals should be sojourning in the 
harbor.”’ Once a fine channel bass, its 
scales seemingly of gold, rose clear of the 
water not ten feet off our bow. Our 
blood leaped at the sight and we hailed 
the incident as a happy augury. 

On the whole, the outward voyage 
was uneventful. Fortune smiled upon 
us and for the greater part of the way 
the wind remained favorable, though 
once, for an hour or so, it fell dead calm 
and we bent our backs to the long twelve- 
foot oars. Along these sheltered water- 
ways, the scenery is perhaps monotonous, 
although to me, at least, it possesses a 
charm that is all its own. The creek, 
which is really a tideway of varying 
depth and from ten to fifty feet in width, 
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winds in long reaches through the flat 
expanse of green salt-marsh, giving 
off and receiving many branches as 
like one another as Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee. You must know your course 
well or inevitably you will be lost 
in this labyrinth of waterways. The 
marshes are of vast extent, occupying 
the space between the long, narrow barrier 
islands on the seaward side and the 
mainland on the other. Sometimes the 
creek winds well out in the center of this 
marsh-waste, with the nearest land two 
or three miles away on either hand. 
Sometimes it sweeps close behind some 
densely wooded barrier island; and 
occasionally it threads its way between 
two islets, with beautiful semi-tropical 
forest fringing its banks. It is in such 
places that the scenery is most beautiful 
and most varied. But in just such 


places the wind is most apt to fail, cut 
off by the overhanging forest; and in 
just such places the bloodthirsty mos- 
quito lurks by the million ready to 
descend upon the unfortunate voyager 


overtaken by night. The mosquito, in 
fact, is the most formidable peril that 
besets these marsh-land creeks. Unless 
you have netting with means for rigging 
it in the boat, you must always plan to 
pass the night as close to the sea as 
possible, where the strong  salt-laden 
breeze is an efficient safeguard against 
Anopheles and Culez. 

To the sportsman who is half a natur- 
alist a trip through the marshes behind 
the sea-islands cannot be uninteresting; 
and seldom have I found the bird-life of 
these waste places more abundant than 
on the cruise which I am at present de- 
scribing. When the tide was low, and 
there was a margin of mud between the 
water and the rank growth above, one 
could stand in the bow and _ watch 
the clapper rails—‘‘marsh-hens” we called 
them—run along in front of us a little 
way and then dart into the marsh. 
Probably at this season domestic cares 
sit heavy upon the clapper; for the flats 
do not ring with his boisterous laughter, 
as is the case at other times. High in the 








* * 


the tropical forest that clothes the interior of the island 
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air, beautiful, long-winged ospreys swept 
slowly over us or circled in wide spirals 
against the blue sky. Once we saw 
seven of them wheeling above the jungle 
on a small marsh-islet and screaming 
shrilly to one another; and often, when 
we passed close in to the forest, we noted 
their huge nests built in the high crutches 
of lofty trees. Several times we saw 
that masterful robber, the great white- 
headed eagle; and once, while we were 
crossing a spacious sound communicating 
with the ocean by a wide inlet, a flock of 
seven bulky pelicans passed overhead, 
bound for the open sea. But of all the 
birds, the herons were the most numerous. 
From the pygmy “least bittern” to the 
giant great blue heron, these statuesque 
fishermen were our constant companions. 
The commonest of them, as might have 
been anticipated, was the small and 
ubiquitous green heron or “skeow.” 
But little blues, many of them yearling 
birds, whose plumage was still as white as 
snow, were almost always in sight, while 
the king of the tribe, that tall and stately 
creature whom the unimaginative negro 
’ was scarcely 


boatman calls “Po’ Jo,’’ 
less numerous than any of his smaller 


kindred. The great blue heron, in fact, 
in spite of his large size, has proven him- 
self well able to cope with man, the arch- 
enemy. Among those who know, he has 
gained the reputation of being the slyest 
and shyest of all the marsh-land birds. 

It was yet an hour before sunset when 
we reached our destination. We ran 
close-hauled down the inlet between our 
island and the one whose inner shore we 
had been skirting for the past half-hour 
and landed on the back beach of a narrow 
spit with the ocean surf thundering on the 
front beach a hundred yards away. We 
bestirred ourselves in lively fashion for an 
hour or so, and before deep dusk had our 
tent pitched among the dunes and certain 
of our possessions transferred from the 
boat to our canvas home. Then Jim 
cooked us a royal supper; and, after a pipe 
or two, we “doused the glim.”” Lulled by 
the mighty roaring of the breakers on the 
beach hard by, we were soon oblivious 
to all the vicissitudes of this wicked world. 

Of all our adventures during the week 
spent on the island there is not space to 














* * usually we fished from the dinghy 
tell. Most of the time we spent in fish- 
ing, for shrimp were abundant, and we 
did not lack for bait. Usually we fished 
from the dinghy in the waters of the 
wide inlet; and, though most of our vic- 
tims were such tame (but palatable) fish 
as whiting and croaker, yet we had sev- 
eral battles which will linger long in my 
memory. Notable among these was 
Teddy’s struggle with a five-foot “shovel- 
nose” shark. For a good half-hour Jim 
and I looked breathlessly on while the 
slender rod bent like a whip and the reel 
sang, as the big fish made a rush, or 
clicked inexorably, as the iron wrist and 
sinewy arm began to triumph. The well- 
knit, blue-shirted figure braced in the 
bow, the keen, aquiline face intent upon 
the line swishing here and there through 
the water, every muscle of the bare, sun- 
tanned arm that held the rod tense and 
rigid—it was a picture of Ted that was 
worth the seeing. In the end he won 
out, though the fight was long and hard. 
We slew the beaten shark for the sake of 
the good fish that would fatten its maw 
if we should let it live and left its carcass 
to its cannibal brethren and the carrion- 
feeding catfish. 
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* * packed our baggage down to the back beach 


Nobler and not less courageous game 
were the spotted sea-trout and the chan- 
nel bass. With these fine fellows we had 
several noteworthy bickerings, for the 
trout especially were common in the 
inlet. With respect to these two fish, 
Jim came near to carrying off the palm; 
for after a short but whirlwind fight, he 
brought a bass that must have weighed a 
good ten pounds—an unusual size here- 
abouts—within five feet of the boat, only 
to lose him a moment after by an unlucky 
fluke! A few minutes later I hooked a 
lively specimen, and the reel fairly 
screamed as he dashed away with mad 
impetuosity. It was a memorable battle 
that ensued, and one upon which I dwell 
with considerable satisfaction; for my 
rod was far too light for salt-water game, 
being especially designed for the relatively 
small speckled trout. I killed my fish, 
however, after some minutes of play, and 
Ted, who is an excellent judge, estimated 
its weight at between six and seven 
pounds. 

Half a mile up the front beach from 
our camp were a number of snags and old 
tree-trunks which were nearly submerged 





at high water, and there, one morning, 
Ted and I had a royal time with the 
drums and sheepsheads. The drums 
especially were biting as though on the 
point of starvation. Within an hour we 
had twenty of them, not to mention five 
fine sheepsheads; and, had we cared to, I 
believe we could have caught fifty more. 
They were not, it is true, large as drums 
go. But there was not one of them that 
did not give us a good fight; and that day 
and the day after, it was drum for break- 
fast, drum for dinner, drum for supper, 
until the tinned mullet, which are foisted 
upon a long-suffering public as genuine 
sardines, would have been a welcome 
change. 

But of all the creatures that we brought 
up out of the sea, the strangest was 
neither bass nor trout nor drum nor fish 
of any kind. One afternoon, Jim de- 
clared himself weary of the rod and be- 
took himself to the beach facing on the 
inlet to fish with an ordinary handline 
of the sort that the negro fishermen use 
for whiting. Fora while Fortune frowned 


upon him, indicating her disapproval of 


a man who would discard the rod and 
reel for so unsportsmanlike a weapon. 
Then of a sudden he was aware that 
something stronger than himself had 
attached itself to his line and was carry- 
ing it slowly but irresistibly out into the 
inlet. In vain he tried to stop the 
monster, whatever it was; he dug his 
heels into the sand and held back on the 
line until it threatened to pop, but all 
to no purpose. The unknown at the 
other end had business elsewhere and 
could not be persuaded to linger. Finally 
when there was scarcely five feet of line 
remaining to Jim, there was a curious 
jerk, the cord slackened slightly, and the 
bewildered fisherman hauled in a few feet. 
When the line tightened again, the pull 
was not so strong, and, little by little, 
Jim began to make up all that he had 
lost. A few minutes later, to his amaze- 
ment, a huge, yellow, barnacle-encrusted 
head rose out of the water far out in the 
inlet, peered about for a moment, and 
then sank out of sight! 

So excited had the whole strange 
business rendered Jim that he failed to 
recognize the big yellow face and became 
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convinced that he had hooked the 
famous sea-serpent. His shouts brought 
Ted and myself upon the scene and 
together we helped him haul the long 
line slowly in, listening meanwhile to Jim’s 
eloquent account of how the serpent had 

ked its massive head above the water, 
smiled blandly at him in a way that 
chilled the very marrow in his bones, 
and then disappeared from sight. Al- 
ready Jim saw himself famous as the 
captor of this dragon of modern times 
that so many scoffing scientists have 
declared a myth. But alas for such vain 
imaginings: the prize that he drew 
gradually up to the steep margin of the 
beach proved to be nothing more or less 
than one of those monster sea-turtles 
whose eggs are so highly prized in early 
summer along the South Atlantic coast. 
The line had become entangled about 
one of the big animal's forward flippers 
and, by some strange chance, had been 
carried around the shell so as to bind 
the limb back and render it useless. 


Probably this was what happened at the 
moment when Jim felt the jerk and the 
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pull on the line weakened so that he 
began to gain. Certain it is that but for 
the heavy handicap of a temporarily 
disabled limb; the turtle would easily 
have paddled away with the line in spite 
of the frantic efforts of its disgusted 
owner. 

Various other adventures befell us, 
serving to prevent the time from hang- 
ing heavy on our hands—among them, 
Ted’s capture of a giant sting-ray and 
my encounter with a doe and her fawn 
in the tropical forest that clothes the 
interior of the island. But of these, 
as has been before remarked, there is 
not space to tell. When a week had 
gone by, we called to mind the pitiable 
pass to which the city must have come 
through our continued absence, and the 
sense of duty being strong in all three 
of us, we struck camp forthwith and 
packed our baggage down to the back 
beach. There we stored it aboard the 
saucy “Mary Ann” and bade a sorrowful 
farewell to the little isle where for seven 
happy days we had lived the wild, free 
life that each of us loves the best. 
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Now that autumn is here and the seasons for 
shooting are open, or will be open very shortly, 
in the various states, a word 
concerning bags of game 
may be timely. There are 
laws in nearly all states 
regulating the number of birds or other game 
that may be killed by one man in a day, and 
the total number that may be had in possession. 
As a rule, the lawmakers have been too liberal 
in their allowances, but in many cases it has 
been necessary to make the limit high or re- 
move it altogether, since there are persons who 
chafe under any restrictions, however light, and 
it is generally deemed better to be somewhat 
liberal and retain their good will than to tie 
them down too closely and incur their opposition 
in directions most likely to work harm to a 
worthy cause. So figures are often doubled 
when they should have been halved. 

But there is the unwritten law of the sports- 
man. It does not provide that fifty large 
birds or waterfowl shall constitute a limit over 
which one shall not go every day during his 
shooting trip. It does not permit the pos- 
sessor of fifty ducks to use those he can, give 
away a few more, and sell or throw away any 
he cannot dispose of among friends. It does 
not concede that a single family has need for or 
can use a large number of ducks or grouse or 
quail. It recognizes the state laws, but goes 
further than they do in its punishment of those 
who err, pointing them out and holding them 
up to the scorn of all sportsmen. It is founded 
on reason and common sense. Those who 
obey it do not seek to kill to the limit every day. 
They take more pride in recounting a single 
successful shot than in telling how many birds 
they shot in a given time. 


AS TO 
MODERATION 


It is with pleasure that we note the strong 
plea of one of our contemporaries for single 
hooks in all angling. This 

PLEA FOR THE is something that must be 
SINGLE HOOK _ taken up by all anglers 
sooner or later and acted 

on in a common sense manner, for the use of 
treble hooks in sets of three or more is becoming 


far too common for the best interests of fish 
preservation. This question has been raised 
time and again during a great many years, and 
several] of our best known angling writers have 
expressed their opinions most forcibly, but 
the use of trebles and groups of trebles has 
increased when it should have diminished. 
There has not been sufficient agitation. The 
matter has not been placed before the manu- 
facturers and dealers in a proper manner. The 
scramble to market “the most killing bait” 
tends toward more rather than fewer hooks. 
And, finally, anglers purchase lures their 
dealers offer them and let it go at that. 

It has often been asserted by the best angling 
writers that there is no advantage in the use of 
more than one hook. As a general thing, we 
agree with them, but think any angler should 
be satisfied with two single hooks placed as in 
fly fishing; in other words, each hook on a sepa- 
rate snell. We can see no objection to this 
method, for it is seldom that a fish, caught on 
one of two such hooks, will become entangled 
on the other one, then break away from both, 
to suffer or die from the injury. This is the 
thing to avoid. In order to be reasonably cer- 
tain of hooking and landing the fish that 
strikes, it is not necessary to use a device 
bristling with barbs when a well-made single 
hook will answer perfectly. If one cannot hook 
his game fairly and squarely he should be glad 
to let it get away unharmed. But not all fish 
can be lawfully kept after they are taken, 
nearly every state having fixed a length limit, 
and after a brisk fight it is almost certain that 
every fish will be more or less mutilated if taken 
on a device surrounded with trebles. The 
angler then finds himself in the predicament of 
wishing to obey the law but knowing that it is 
useless to put the fish back in the water in its 
crippled condition. The law, however, is 
inexorable, and back goes the fish, to become 
carrion sooner or later. With the single hook 
any injury to the fish is generally very slight. 

Treble hooks, we understand, originally 
came from England. It has been asserted by 
some that they were invented by the Devil. 
Possibly ; but they were first used, it seems, on 
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pike because of their hard mouths and the diffi- 
culty of hooking them by ordinary means. 
We believe treble hooks are splendidly adapted 
to fishing for turtles and for alligator gars, both 
of which infest our Southern and Western wa- 
ters and annoy the still fishers by making off 
with their bait without feeling the temper of 
the hook. One of the best-known English 
angling writers—Mr. R. B. Marston, who is 
very fair, indeed, in his comments on things 
American—says of hooks: 

“Tn the best interests of sport the aim of an 
angler should always be to reduce the number 
of hooks used in his lure—whatever it may be— 
as much as possible. I have often determined 
that I would do away with all but one hook on 
my spinning flights and other tackles with the 
exception of live bait tackles, which must have 
a lip hook, but when the pike season has come 
round I have found myself using the same old 
two or three sets of triangles. I feel quite cer- 
tain from our experience in salmon and trout 
fly fishing that if we used only one hook we 
should capture more fish, and kill less fish, 
because we could let them go uninjured when 
they ought to be returned to the water.” 

If the use of trebles were suddenly stopped 
our manufacturers would lose a great deal of 
money, but if the change were to be made 


gradually they would not feel it, since it would 
be a matter of no choice to them what type of 
hook was demanded, the single hook being 
much easier to make and more reliable than the 


treble. Of the hooks used, some are made here 
at home and others imported. To the makers 
of artificial baits who purchase the hooks they 
use a change would work no hardship, but, on 
the other hand, they could market their 
product in better shape, any device equipped 
with three or more sets of treble hooks being an 
ugly thing to handle or pack, just as it is ex- 
tremely difficult to take care of in the angler’s 
tackle book or box. 

The impression is widespread that treble 
hooks are the best for game fish. It is the duty 
of every angler to decide the question to his 
own satisfaction, at the same time taking in 
consideration the argument we have made, 
backed by that of Mr. Marston, whose opinions 
on angling subjects are alway sound. If the 
single hook will satisfy, use it and demand it of 
the dealer. We are certain of the ultimate 
result. 


Our congratulations are due and are hereby 
tendered the sportsmen of Kansas, who helped 
to secure the passage of the 

THE LAW new game and fish laws of that 
IN KANSAS state, now in effective opera- 
tion, we hope, and the legisla- 

tors who passed the laws. If they are enforced 
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without fear or favor great good must be the 
result. There are two worthy features: The 
turning over of all funds derived from fines to 
the game and fish department, which will use 
them in enforcing the laws; and the restricting 
of all fishing to rod, hook and line only. Too 
often legislators are willing enough to pass 
laws for the protection of game and fish, but 
seem to think there are men who will enforce 
them while paying their expenses out of their 
own pockets. Some states are constantly 
hampered in this respect. But Kansas pro- 
poses to furnish the protectors with funds with 
which to carry on their work. One provision 
of the new law is likely to furnish quite a sum, 
if it is enforced, as it should be. Under it a man 
who shoots, say ten quail, out of season is 
liable to a fine of $5 to $50 for each bird, each 
one being counted against him as a separate 
offense. This applies to fish, too. 

We do not believe in making a horrible ex- 
ample of a man who commits a simple misde- 
meanor while ten others go free. It would be 
better to catch more lawbreakers and fine 
them all in reasonable sums; provided, a jail 
sentence alone cannot be imposed. But this 
Kansas law should have a salutary effect, since 
“sooners” and game-law dodgers will be some- 
what careful when they know what it will 
mean to face a judge under several charges for 
one day’s shooting. 

The Kansas law should be watched with 
interest throughout the country. 

Perry D., Frazer. 


On another page in this number Mr. C. A 
Stone, of Marietta, Ohio, in answering our(re- 
marks on West Virginia 
in the July number, and 
thinking to show a “‘Ray 
of Light” as coming 
from out the darkness of game and fish pro- 
tection in the latter state, succeed only in 
adding to the gloom. 

Our correspondent sends proof of a very 
quick administration of the law, but on read- 
ing his letter and that of Hon. Hu Maxwell 
on page 285 of our July number, the reader 
must be convinced that this “Ray of Light’ 
is but another evidence of the corruption 
alluded to by both of these gentlemen. For 
if Justice of the Peace Amos of Fairmont, 
required but three minutes in which to issue 
a warrant, listen to testimony, render a de- 
cision, assess and collect a fine of twenty-five 
dollars, it would seem on the face of it to have 
been decidedly a one-sided trial. From the 
victim’s name we judge him to be an Italian, 
which, no doubt, explains the celerity with 
which Justice Amos dispensed with his case. 
Searcely any non-resident sportsman would 
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look for justice at the hands of Justice Amos or, 
for that matter, in West Virginia. 

There are game laws on the statutes of 
West Virginia to make it possible for the 
officers of the law to mulct ignorant foreigners, 
non-resident sportsmen, or whoever they will, 
but for what other purpose we are at a loss to 
know. What grand picking that chap who 
marketed fourteen deer the winter before last 
would make if some Parkersburg game warden 
and his justice of the peace could work up a 
dislike for him and lay their net to nab him at 
the end of his season! There’d be a hundred 
dollars in it, at least, for each of them. But 
mayhap the bold deer-hunter has political 
power, which is a thing not to consider lightly 
even in Darkest West Virginia. 


We know of no better way of educating the 
public to respect the game laws than that of 
bringing the law-break- 

ON** SHOWING” ers to account. Mr. 
MISSOURIANS Frazer, in writing about 
Missouri and her new 

game law last month, opined that it was a hard 
proposition for her to enforce the provisions of 
this law, and that force would not effect re- 
forms half so rapidly as would timely articles 
in the local newspapers. We think different. 
We have lived in Missouri, we have lived 
among farmers, town folk and city folk in 
various parts of the United States and Canada, 
and we are of opinion that human nature is 
pretty much the same the world over. In 
reality you don’t have to ‘‘show” a Missourian, 
any more than you have to show a Vermonter. 

Why did we not state our views to Mr. 
Frazer, before printing his dissertation? Per- 
haps we did, perhaps we didn’t. Mr. Frazer 
has a right to his opinions, as we have to ours. 
And not all of our readers will agree with either 
of us, although Mr. Frazer is sure of the sup- 
port of Missourians. In fact, we should like 
to have more expressions from our readers on 
this and kindred subjects, to print in this 
department. 

A people must be educated in new ideas 
before it can accept them, as every one will 
admit. But will the shooters and the fishers 
of any one state or territory, as a mass, accept 
and abide by the provisions of a game law bill 
so stringent as, if obeyed, to insure perpetual 
supplies of game and fish? We think not. 
We are of opinion that they could not be 
educated by the daily newspapers and the 
sporting press to respect such laws one-half 
moderated. Remove the protection of the 
law from the buffalo and the antelope and 
the bighorn sheep in the Yellowstone National 
Park, and see how long the newspapers and 
sentiment will save them from total exterminz- 
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tion. And yet, every one knows that these 
animals are there, not to be killed, but to be 
preserved in their natural wild state against 
the time, all too rapidly approaching, when 
there shall be none others of their kind left 
alive and wild on the face of the earth. 

We are firm in our belief, then, that no plan 
is so good, so sure of prompt and lasting re- 
sults, as that of enforcing, by every possible 
means, every letter of the law. Let Mr. 
Rodes of Missouri arrest and have punished 
every violator of the Missouri game and fish 
laws he can lay his hands on, Let him go up 
and down and back and forth throughout the 
length and the breadth of the state doing his 
duty. The scare heads in the local newspapers, 
telling of his doings, will then do more for 
game and fish protection than ten years of 
“timely articles” with Mr. Rodes in his office 
pulling political wires. Let Mr. Rodes deter- 
mine to be another Fullerton, let him gather 
about him a corps of earnest deputies and 
get busy. Then we shall begin to meet chesty 
Missourians who will tell us that there is only 
one state in the Union where they know how 
to respect the game laws. 

And should Mr. Rodes still remain con- 
vinced that we don’t know a tinker’s conti- 
nental about wardening, then let him peruse 
the record of Warden Harry Chase, of Ben- 
nington, Vt., elsewhere in this issue, from 
which he should get some inspiration. As a 
last resort, we can have our Unkel David 
journey over to Sedalia from his home at 
White Sand Landing to give Mr. Rodes some 
pointers on enforcing the law. 


It is easily apparent that Florida is the Rip 
Van Winkle of the states in matters pertaining 
to fish and game protec- 
tion, even though so close 
pushed for the honor by 


GETTING 
IN LINE 

West Virginia. Texas, 
Missouri and California, until recently each a 
long way back in point of effective game laws 
and active wardening, are now in better stand- 
ing, notably Texas. 

Missouri deserves much credit for adopting 
the Walmsley law, but the new law’s strict 
enforcement is not yet, despite the activity of 
Mr. J. H. Rodes, of Sedalia, the state game 
warden, in schooling the county clerks as to 
their duties. We respectfully recommend 
for Warden Rodes the policy of Warden Ful- 
lerton of Minnesota and Warden Chase of 
Vermont, which is to enforce the law, regard- 
less. 

The California fish and game commissioners 
have been exacting more activity of their 
deputies, with the result that several new 
sawmills in the Sierras have been equipped 
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with sawdust conveyors and consumers, and 
thousands of pounds of underweight striped 
bass, salmon and shad have been siezed at the 
San Francisco markets, and the shipper, 
G. Viscuse of Black Diamond, fined. Deputy 
A. S. Edwards recently seized ten set nets in 
sloughs and in the San Joaquin river near 
Stockton. Donald and Kenneth Greene were 
fined $25 each by Judge Pierce of Los Angeles, 
for killing wild ducks out of season. Joel 
Starkey, who was a deputy fish and game 
commissioner under the old regime, was fined 
$25 for killing deer out of season by Judge 
Crockett of Ukiah. ‘ 


Sportsmen who have been a-gunning in 
Oklahoma and the Indian Territory know 
well the natural wealth 
of the country and the 
comparative abundance 
of bird life. It is re- 
freshing, then, to learn that in Oklahoma and 
the Territory newspaper writers and farmers, 
generally among the last to appreciate the 
economic value of bird life, are alive to the 
wisdom of having rigorous game and _ bird 
laws, properly enforced. A Chandler (Okla.) 
correspondent of a Kansas City newspaper 
quotes a prominent Lincoln county farmer 
as saying in regard to game protection: 

“A little thought along this line should con- 
vince the farmers of Oklahoma that they can- 
not afford as a business proposition, if not 
a sentimental one, to have their game laws dis- 
regarded nor their birds molested. The en- 
couragement of birds to nest on the farm, the 
discouragement and prompt punishment of 
nest robbing, the suppression of the idler with 
a ‘22 short,’ who all summer tries his aim at 
every bird he sees, and the prompt arrest and 
punishment of the man who persists in shoot- 
ing game out of season are more than mere 
matters of sentiment. They return an actual 
cash equivalent and have a direct bearing on 
the success or failure of crops.” 


OKLAHOMA 
WAKING UP 


We stand guilty of conspiring against the 


life and freedom of Mr. T. Cat. Last month 
we advised sportsmen 
to make a target of him 
when they found him 
roving the fields. But 
we do not stand alone, nor were we first on the 
field. Now that we have declared ourselves, 
& position taken solely from our own observa- 
tions, we find on looking about us that there 
are greater offenders ahead of us: Baron von 
Berlebsch, the German scientist, in a book 
which he has written on the protection of birds, 
says that many German cities, acting on his 
view that outside of buildings and the home 
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the cat is a wild beast, now conduct systematic 
campaigns of cat extermination, Hamburg 
having, through the use of cat traps, destroyed 
within a year 30,000 cats! Prof. C. F. Hodge 
of Clark University, Worcester, Mass., whom 
we have recently mentioned as conducting 
some very interesting and successful experi- 
ments in domesticating and breeding ruffed 
grouse, has for several years made a study of 
the various agencies destructive to bird life, 
and as to the relations between cats and birds 
he has declared himself as follows: 

“T have given much attention to the subject 
and I am firmly convinced the cat is the worst 
enemy the bird has. Not excepting the 
severities of winter, scourges of disease which 
might prevail in bird families, heat of an un- 
usual summer, and all other enemies of bird 
life combined, the cat is the arch-fiend of them 
all, and stands at the head of the list as the 
destroyer of bird life. This has become a 
matter of national consequence and demands 
the attention of people of cities as well as 
people of the country.” 


Elsewhere in this issue we print a copy of a 
notable paper, “The Passing of the Brook 
Trout,” which was read 
by Mr. John D. Whish 
before the recent annual 
meeting of the American 
Fisheries Society. 

Anglers will surely read this paper with 
grave concern; for it is known that Mr. Whish 
writes with the pen of experience and has 
considered well his subject before putting 
it on paper to read before so august a body 
as the American Fisheries Society. 

Mr. Whish has quoted an extract from 
Pres. David Starr Jordan’s “Guide to the 
Study of Fishes,’ just recently published, in 
which the late Myron W. Reed, of Denver, 
asserts that ‘“‘This is the last generation of 
trout-fishers. . . . The trout that the 
children will know only by legend is the gold- 
sprinkled, living arrow of the white water; 
able to zigzag up the cataract; able to loiter 
in the rapids; whose dainty meat is the glanc- 
ing butterfly.” And though there is as much 
of truth as there is of poetry in these prophetic 
words of this excellent angler, scientist Jordan 
does not commit himself further than to assert 
that “The trout are rapidly disappearing 
from our streams through the agency of the 
manufacturer and the summer boarder.” 
Were we old enough to read we had known 
this much twenty-five years ago from the pen 
of our friend, Mr. Charles Hallock, or any 
other angling writer. In truth it would seem 
that the scientific gentleman know more of 
fossil Salmonide than they do of the diseases 
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which threaten the extinction of such rare 
good fishes as the well-beloved Salvelinus 
fontinalis. Ave we to be denied a Pasteur 
in ichthyology? Who will save for the anglers 
of to-morrow the speckled brook trout? 


Last month we warned our lay brethren of 
the angle against publicly blaming to spots on 
the sun their non-success 
SUN SPOTS in bass fishing. Some 
AND BASS accepted the warning as 
a bit of trite buffoonery, 
and wrote us jibes advising more skilful hand- 
ling of the casting rod: ‘Learn that the value 
of delicacy is as great in bait-casting as 
in fly-casting.” “Spit on your bait.” ‘Try 
worms.” ‘Why don’t you fish where there 
are bass?” 

We object. ’Way down in our innermost 
self, somewhere, we have for some time nour- 
ished a resentment against the moon, the east 
wind and those occult influences, among them 
the impeditive sun spots, that cause the fish 
sometimes to give our eager and most cleverly 
offered lure the go-by. We have, perhaps, 
given time for study of the causes of non- 
success that might better have been devoted 
to the necessary practice of the surpassing 
rodster; acquiring the perquisite accomplish- 
ment of readily detaching our soul, as we have 
somewhere been advised to, and grafting it to 
the base of the tip-joint of our rod—maintain- 
ing the while a safe grip on some unoccupied 
section of the said soul, for ‘‘What profiteth 
he who, having gained the whole world,” ete. 

Howbeit, we have not been alone in our 
choleric studies of the whys and the wherefores 
of fishless days. And your angler who knows 
will not scoff at the assertion that the bass 
fishing this summer has been affected by the 
peculiar weather conditions caused by the 
enlarged area this year of the spots on the sun. 
The subject was discussed at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Fisheries Society at White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., the last week in July. 
Prithee, sniff not at sun spots. 


UNKEL DAVID’S FILOSOFY. 
Wite Sand Landding, Missury 
Augest fore 
DerE FELDE AN STREME: 

Anuther half a day gone intoe oblivyun and 
the Fish wont bite. Yore Unkle David has 
done gone back toe fishin with a growed Up 
pole and natcheral bait sense he come hoam. 
Sar An done sed I was a puttin on airse toe 
yews youse UES a put together pole and a 
Reel, witch I had acquired on my Eckspedi- 
shun intoe the Hills for Fetpe aN STREME. 


* Tirkies are a gettin Ripe. I seen seven 
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last nite wen I was a comin hoam to supper 
a crossin a stubbul felde in a litul rayvean, 
Six was young Is. O I tel you thare wil be 
some tale fethurs a flying when yore Unkel 
David turns hisself loose after them this fall 
You no me. 

John Roussan he drownded a deer in the 
rivur hear last fall he said. But it was driv 
thar by dogs. Not his dogs thoe. There 
wood have been severul dog funerals had I 
been present. 

And that reminds me: There is menny a 
life long sinner meets his Deserts for just 
killing sheep. * 

A man met me on the road reecentlie in his 
automobeel and blowed a horn at me toe get 
Out of the way. Not beeing afoot I couldent. 
And yet he grew indiggnent because the mewel 
throwed me agenst his stummick and uppset 
it. I meen the automobeel upset. O well, 
I sed toe him, you have got yore automobeel, 
but ware is my muwel? And furthermore | 
told Him considering I had lit on sutch a 
Soft thing I woodent colleckt noe dammidges. 

Old man Roussan has got right chestie 
lately. Ses he toe me how come you to leve 
Texus? Toe get away from inquissitiv na- 
bores, ses I, lookin sharp at Him. 

O well, a man must expect toe have his 
antaseedents looked up when he _ becomes 
famus by those that aint. 

A man who is alwais ready with a plausabel 
excuse when he gets into trubbel I have 
Noticed acquires a habbit of being perpettually 
insome sort of ascrape. Thisdoan’t meen me. 

If it rains alike on the just and the unjust 
yore Unkel David would like toe no the spee- 
shies of them shifty individules that never 
happen toe be thare when it Rains. 

Honnesty is the best policy all rite, but you 
mustent let the uther feHoe forget it. 

The cheapest kinde of a new Gun will goe 
off all rite, but it all comes down toe the same 
thing in the end. Which is that there is no 
subbstitute for Work. 

Be sure you are right sed David Crockett 
and then goe ahead. But he was innosent 
in many things. A heap of peepul have met 
disaster along them lines, for instanse a prom- 
minent Nebraska Demmocrat I have voted for 

P. S.—And Louis Kossuthe, who was some 
sort of a Dutchman and started toe be the 
father of his countrie, not having sense enough 
to know you couldn’t work the same game 
twice. 

Yore Unkel David has notised That where 
a man is over worked his employer invariably 
complanes he doant do as good work as he can. 

P. S.—And wants to know cant he Be more 
careful. And turn out more work. 

UnKEL Davi. 
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We are ever in a receptive mood toward short articles or 
letters of practical character for this department, the first 
intent Of which is to convey information to sportsmen. 


NEW BRUNSWICK NOTES 

In all the large rivers of New Brunswick, 
with the exception of the Miramichi, there 
was a splendid run of salmon this season, and 
anglers have, as a rule, enjoyed good sport. 
On the Tobique the fishing was never better, 
and the members of the Tobique Salmon Club, 
who control most of the pools on that stream, 
are well satisfied with the sport offered them. 
Considering the large number of net fishermen, 
who operate both legally aand illegally on the 
St. Johns river, of which the Tobique is a tribu- 
tary, the wonder is that any fish ever reach the 
spawning grounds. The law allows net fishing 
on the St. John from Springhill to the mouth of 
the river, a distance of about ninety miles, the 
use of nets above that point being prohibited. 
The law against netting is not very rigidly en- 
forced, simply because the men who fish have 
votes, and votes are a very important factor 
when elections have to be run. Occasionally 
a warden makes a trip over the course in a 
canoe, but an intimation of his coming usually 
precedes him, and the best he is able to do is to 
seize a net or two,which the owners did not have 
time to hide. In performing their duties in 
this perfunctory manner they seem to act on a 
correct interpretation of public sentiment, as 
apart from the wealthy salmon club members 
there is no urgent demand made for the enforce- 
ment of thelaw. Perhaps it might be better in 
the long run if the people residing along the 
prohibited section of the river were given 
the right to put out nets, say for three days 
of the week, and then have a rigid enforcement 
of the law. It certainly would be no worse 
forthe salmon than present conditions. Rep- 
resentations along this line have been made 
to the Dominion fishery authorities, but no ac- 
tion has been taken up to the present time. 

The changes i in the game law made at the 
last session of the legislature are not very pop- 
ular with the guides of the province, and 
judging by the tone of the numerous letters 
received, are likely to cause quite a falling off 
inthe number of non-resident sportsmen this 
coming season. The increase in the non-resi- 
dent license fee from thirty to fifty dollars 
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seems to be the worst stumbling block, not 
because the general run of sportsmen object to 
paying the increase, but they feel that the 
government is trying to “rub it in.” The prin- 
cipal argument advanced by those responsible 
for the increase was that the number of visiting 
sportsmen who annually come to the province 
for big game was already large enough, and it 
was necessary to take some such action in order 
to save the game. It was held that if the non- 
residents did not see fit to come the province 
would still have the game, although, with the 
resident license fee remaining at two dollars it 
is rather difficult to see the force of this argu- 
ment. As a matter of fact, many of the guides 
have gone to considerable expense in building 
camps, etc., to enable them to carry on their 
vocation, and if they cannot get non-residents 
it will be necessary for them to either take out 
local sportsmen or go after the moose and 
caribou themselves, as they have come to de- 
pend on the woods for a living. By including 
deer in the list of big game animals for which a 
license fee is exacted, the authorities have un- 
doubtedly added many recruits to the army of 
moose hunters. Under the old law most deer 
hunters were content to hunt deer alone, and no 
license fee was charged, but now when they are 
compelled to take out a license which allows 
them to shoot moose and caribou as well as deer, 
they will try to carry out the whole program, and 
who can blame them? There seems to be no 
doubt that the approaching game season will 
demonstrate that many features of the present 
law are unwise and impracticable, and im- 
portant changes will have to be made at the 
next session of the legislature. There are 
many people who think that New Brunswick 
will never have satisfactory game laws until 
the whole game question is placed in the hands 
of a commission. 

Moose are reported to be very plentiful in 
different sections of the province, and large 
numbers have been seen about the farms and 
clearings, while not a few have even invaded 
towns and villages. Early in July a good-sized 
bull, after doing a turn around the streets of 
St. Andrews, became impaled on a wire fence 
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surrounding a cemetery, and was found dead 
next morning. About the same time one 
wandered out of the woods near Rexton, on the 
North Shore, and, after swimming the river, 
stalked boldly through one of the principal 
streets of the town. The light house at St. 
Martins on the Bay of Fundy, seems to have a 
strong attraction for moose, a number having 
been seen about the grounds during the sum- 
mer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Robinson, of New 
York, who were out with “Uncle” Henry 
Braithwaite on a three weeks’ fishing trip on 
the Miramichi waters during July, reported 
that they counted one hundred and thirty- 
eight moose in that time. 

A trout measuring twenty-eight inches in 
length, and weighing seven pounds, was caught 
in Treadwell’s lake, near St. John, on July 20. 
The supposition is that this mammoth trout 
grew from fry placed in the lake twelve years 
ago. 

The number of anglers and canoeists who 
visited the province from the United States 
during the past summer was greater than ever 
before. The majority of them took the To- 
bique-Nepisiguit trip, others the Miramichi, 
Renous, St. John and Cain’s river. The sum 
mer was a favorable one for camping out, with 
few flies, and the visitors returned home well 
satisfied with their outing. 

BR. 2. &. 


“OLD MOUNTAIN” PHELPS 


When at Keene Valley, N. Y., last April, 
Orson Schofield Phelps died, a most unique 
personality departed from this life. No man 
in all the Adirondack region was so well known 
away from there as “Old Mountain” Phelps. 
As a guide among those fastnesses he was known 
far and wide. His deep love of nature, not a 
whit behind that of Emerson and Thoreau, 
aided in making him a valuable guide for those 
threading the forests of that region. He was 
there before the late W. H. H. (“‘Adirondack”’) 
Murray pointed out to the great outside world 
the beauty and worth of those mountains. 
As tourists began to visit them, write them 
up, and attract to their loveliness, he knew 
their trails, their depths and beauty, and was 
ready to show them to others. He began to 
conduct parties to Mount Tahawus in 1849, 
but some years before that had, with others 
from Schroon, ascended that peak. He was 
familiar with much of the Adirondack region 
before guiding, from tracing lines for survey- 
ors, and from fishing and hunting. He claimed 
with truth to have caught more trout in those 
streams than any other man, telling, for in- 
stance, of catching two barrels of them one 
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fall from Ausable pond. The great difficulty 
of ascending Tahawus from the north was 
overcome by his tracing a new route up the 
east side. The first woman to reach the 
summit was taken up under his direction, 
Maps of various localities were sketched by 
him, also a book written by him on the birds 
and trees of that mountain group. Had 
there been given him the culture of the colleges, 
most surely our literature would have been 
enriched by his writings. 

“Old Mountain” Phelps was noted for his 
presence of mind when facing the big game 
of the region he hunted. Once, when with 
his son, Bishop, unarmed, a bear rushed out 
of a spruce thicket at them, his defence was 
that sometimes resorted to by old trappers 
in the West in facing grizzlies—loud use of 
the human voice. The bear ran away at top 
speed. Once when crust hunting deer, his 
dog attacking a buck, the infuriated deer 
turned upon Phelps. Phelps was practically 
helpless in the deep snow, but he caught the 
deer by the fore legs, tipping it completely 
over backward, following up his advantage 
with his knife. 

Such a man, reared in the shadows of the 
solemn mountains, was certain to be modest. 
This inherent modesty was a charm to those 
employing him. Instead of loud boasting 
about the profundity of some gorge, or the 
glory of some special view, or the majesty of 
some peak, he would remark little or nothing 
until near the scene, then modestly say that 
here was something they would be glad to 
see. He keenly enjoyed the rhapsodies of 
the tourists. He was rather a small man, and 
not given to packing heavy loads. In later 
life he was often taken out by parties knowing 
him, more as a companion than as a guide 
to show the way and pack camp materials. 
His son, Ed. Phelps, did more heavy work 
than the father, and is counted, from such 
blood and tutelage, one of the best guides in 
the Adirondacks. “Old Mountain” Phelps 
was an‘apt pupil himself, catching inspiration 
from that of tourists, who, weary from city 
restrictions, found relief and enlargement of 
vision in the forests and on the mountains. 
Their scientific knowledge and cultured views 
of nature were a school in which he was quick 
to learn and to enlarge his own highly-tuned 
nature. As a guide he knew how to adjust 
himself to the whims of odd or cranky people, 
pleasing almost always the most exacting. 

He was charming, also, in his wise saws and 
quaint aphorisms. To his children he would 
say, “Not what you earn, but what you save 
makes you rich.” “Buy only what you need.” 

So renowned did he become that tourists 
would seek out his humble cottage among the 
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hills at’ Keene Valley, ostensibly to buy | ic- 
tures, but really to visit the famous guide. In 
his later years he became most venerable in 
appearance. His bushy hair and heavy beard 
became snowy white, his keen eyes, one blue 
and the other dark gray, never lost their 
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ARIZONA NOTES 
White-winged pigeon (Melopelia leucoptera) 
and dove shooting has been fine here for the 
past four- months. The pigeons are much 
easier to hit on the wing than the doves, being 
straight flying birds; they winter in Mexico, 


“OLD MOUNTAIN” PHELPS 


sparkling brilliance, his gentle voice retained 
its sweetness. He grew old cheerfully, with 
a trust in the God of the mountains and forests 
and storms. Of the Bible he was a close 
student, having been a Sunday-school superin- 


tendent for many years. It was befitting 
that he ended his days among the scenic 
beauties of Keene Valley under the green 
battlements of the mountains he loved so 
well. 

M. V. B. Knoz. 


south of here, and come to the grain fields of 
southern Arizona in the summer. The birds 
are very fat now and particularly fine eating. 
The shooters sit in the shade of the big cotton- 
wood trees, on a line of flight, and kill the birds 
as they fly over. The doves are usually more 
plentiful than the pigeons, both of which are 
so numerous as to be almost a pest, and there 
is no closed season on either. 

Our quail (Gambel’s partridge) this fall will 
be plentiful everywhere in the valley ; last year 
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was so dry in the early summer the quail did 
not mate, but this summer they are bringing 
off two or three broods, which will give abun- 
dant shooting. 

Under our new game law the deer season 
opens September 15 and closes December 1, 
with a limit of three male deer. Non-residents 
must secure a license to hunt big game, which 
costs $10. Game Commissioner Pinney is now 
having the licenses prepared, which for con- 
venience may be procured of any county 
recorder in the territory early next month. 

The 13th annual tournament of the Arizona 
Sportsmen’s Association will be held early in 
December; there will be three days target 
shooting, with good purses added, and teams 
from all the gun clubs of Arizona, as well as a 
number of outside shooters, will participate. 
The tournament will be held during or just 
following the first annual Territorial Fair, the 
date of which is December 4-9, inclusive. 
The tournament will be held under the aus- 
pices of the Phoenix Gun Club. 

Very few violations of the deer law are re- 
ported this summer. Nearly all the forest 
rangers are deputy game commissioners, and 
as they make it a point to carefully examine 
the outfits of every camping party they meet 
in the mountains, it has practically put an 
end to killing deer out of season. 

Trout fishing in Oak creek south of Flag- 
staff, and in White and Black rivers on the 
Apache Indian reservation, has been excep- 
tionally good this summer, and has been 
enjoyed by a large number of the disciples 
of the rod and reel. PF. i. OW. 

Phoenix, Ariz. 


AS TO CATS, WILD AND OTHERWISE 

In many respects the game and fish laws of 
Massachusetts are excellent, and we recom- 
mend a copy of them for the perusal of legis- 
lators of other states which are not so well 
equipped with regulations covering everything 
appertaining to fishing and shooting. The 
Massachusetts laws are exact in all details. If 
they refer to the rights of citizens to fish in a 
pond of goodly size, they also specify how 
large a pond must be before it can be consid- 
ered public property; they define a navigable 
tide-water stream as one in which the channel is 
forty feet wide and four feet deep during the 
three hours nearest the hour of high tide, the 
average for the year considered, and it ceases to 
be a navigable stream above points where 
these specifications apply, etc. 

Massachusetts has put her foot down on the 
foreigner, and if he squirms she is prepared to 
grind him with her heel. Unnaturalized for- 
eign-born persons can only hunt game in the 
state during open season by first paying $15 
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into the hands of the county clerk and receiving 
therefor a license. We fancy that not more 
than seven such persons will go on record in 
Massachusetts as holders of such licenses this 
year; in other words, they are as good as pro- 
hibited from shooting at all, which is a good 
thing, for, if a man cannot speak sufficient 
English to make himself understood, it stands 
to reason he is not a fit person to be at large 
with a gun, no matter whether he be hunting 
game or trouble. Furthermore, it being illegal 
to hunt on Sunday, the foreigner is practically 
shut out, since Sunday is his favorite day for 
sneaking through the woods with his Zulu 
musket in search of wrens, thrushes, robins and 
other song birds. 

There is in the Massachusetts laws one sec- 
tion which should be construed in a broader 
light than was probably meant by its authors, 
It says that ‘whoever in any town kills a wild 
cat, Canada lynx or loupcervier not being in 
captivity shall, upon producing satisfactory 
evidence of such killing, be entitled to receive 
from the treasurer of the town the sum of five 
dollars,” etc. It does not say “wildcat,” but 
‘“‘wild cat.’’ All levity aside, the state will be 
benefited to a greater extent if town treasurers 
are permitted to shut one eye when proof of 
such killings are submitted. It may be a high 
bounty to pay for stray cats found hunting 
birds and small game, but it is to be doubted if 
the wildcat of the woods ever does more harm 
to game protection than the wild cat of the vil- 
lages. The writer has been called to task more 
than once for stating it as his conviction that a 
cat seen at a distance of 200 or 300 yards from 
any dwelling deserves to be shot, since it is not 
there for any good purpose. He has been told 
in few words that not all persons hold such 
beliefs, and that mentioning them is to give 
offence. Good; but there is more enlighten- 
ment on this subject to-day than ever before, 
and facts are stubborn things. It is a fact that 
stray cats do a great deal of harm. They never 
forsake their natural habits of hunting unless 
they are shut up constantly, and hunger sends 
them forth to prey on small birds and animals. 
If it were not for the youths who are fond of 
rifle practice, and who account for many a 
wandering Thomas at times when peace officers 
are not about, and for a few sportsmen here and 
there whose experience, like ours, prompts 
them to “pot” any cat seen roaming the woods or 
fields, there would be greater numbers of wild 
cats than wildeats in our woods. As it is, 
there are entirely too many. 

In some portions of the West and Southwest 
the prairie dog is a great nuisance. It is almost 
impossible to thin out their towns and quite so 
to drive them away or exterminate them. We 
would like to know whether any person has ever 


























tried the experiment of pitting the cat against 
the prairie dog, and if so, what success, if any, 
was attained. A few million yowlers could be 
spared, on a pinch, from our towns and cities, 
and after a few days of fasting on the prairies 
they would be lean enough to hunt well, if not 
sufficiently so to enter the dogs’ burrows. Then, 
after their repast, they could enliven the night 
with their melodious voices, of whose sound 
civilization has tired. In regions where coy- 
otes are a nuisance it might be that a few 
eats carefully chosen because of their known 
accomplishments as serenaders would drive the 
former to leave the country in desperation, for 
a few attempts on their part to rub Thomas’ 
hair the wrong way would convince them their 
nights of usefulness had departed. 


TENNESSEE’S COMPLICATED LAWS, 


In Tennessee, according to the new laws, it is 
a misdemeanor for any person to hunt the 
tillable or enclosed lands of another without 
first obtaining written consent from him. 
Fox hunters who have started foxes outside of 
such lands, however, may enter or cross them at 
will, but the law holds them liable for all 
damages they may cause. 

Some of the provisions relating to those who 
must obtain licenses are interesting enough to 
reprint entire, as follows: 


That any person who is a nonresident of the state of 
Tennessee, and who desires to shoot or hunt in te 
state, shall first procure a license as hereinafter 
vided, and for which he shall pay the sum of ten dol 4 
A nonresident land owner, however, whose annual 
taxes amount to not less than $100, and all of whose 
taxes, if due and payable, have been paid, shall, on pres- 
entation of his tax receipt, or proof of payment of his 
taxes, be entitled to a shooter’s license without pay- 
ment of any fee therefor; and except in the requirement 
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of procuring license, all nonresident land owners shall, 
in the matter of shooting on their lands or waters, be 
entitled to the same rights and privileges enjoyed by 
resident land owners. Shooters’ license shall be issued 
by the state warden on proper application of any non- 
resident as hereinafter provided. Any nonresident 
applying for such shooters’ license shall file his applica- 
tion setting out therein his name, age, occupation, place 
of residence and postoffice address, and giving for the 
ee of identification, his weight, height, color of 
hair and eyes. forms for said application shall 
be furnished on request by the state warden, and said 
application, when properly filled out, shall be duly 
sworn to before some officer authorized to administer 
oaths, either in this state or that of said nonresident, 
and when filed with the state warden, shall be accom- 
anied by the amount, payable to the state warden, as 
his — of the fee, if any, for shooters’ license, 
nonresidents in the state where said applicant 
— Any false swearing in said application shall be 
punishable a perjury. Said license issued by the state 
warden shall be good only to the close of the calendar 
year in which it issued, expiring on the 31st 
day of December next after its issuance, and shall under 
no circumstances be transferable. Said license shall 
authorize and entitle the bona fide owner and holder 
thereof to hunt and kill in any part of this state during 
the open season of the our therein specified and under 
the restrictions imposed by this act, and for the pur- 
o— allowed by law, the game birds and game quad- 
s found in this state. 
hat all persons, companies, or corporations who 
— deal in game—that is, all persons, companies, or 
rporations which shall buy and sell game for profit— 
shall pay an annual license fee. 

That any person who, during the season when game 
may be lawfully killed, shall follow the business of 
shooting game for market or for sale, shall be deemed 
and is hereby declared to be a professional market 
hunter. Each and every professional market hunter 
shall be required annually before commencing his busi- 

ness of shooting for the market, or for sale, to procure 
from the state warden a special market hunter’s license, 
for which he shall pay him $25, and before being 
granted said license he shall furnish the state warden a 
good and sufficient bond in the sum of $200 conditioned 
not to violate any of the provisions of this act, and any 
market hunter violating this act or any provision 
thereof shall, upon conviction, forfeit said bond and 
be imprisoned not less than one nor more than three 
months, at the discretion of the court. Where any fine 
is imposed under this act, or under the provisions of any 
section thereof, the court may, at its discretion, order 
the person so fined to be imprisoned until said fine is 
oat but not exceeding a period of three months. 
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The laws are very much complicated by 
special county laws. State Warden Acklen 
says of these confusing regulations that “It is 
to be hoped that before the meeting of the 
legislature in 1907 public sentiment will be 
aroused to the importance of general legislation 
only for the protection of fish, because local 
laws, as experience has shown, are wholly 
inadequate, and the conflicting conditions in 
the various counties tend to confuse the public 
as to what the law really is and frequently lead 
to violation by uninformed but worthy citizens. 
All game and fish laws should be as simple as 
possible, and fair to all.” 

The general limit on ducks is fifty per day, 
with no total limit; and thirty birds of other 
sorts. Non-resident hunters who hold licenses 
may take their game home with them after 
taking oath before a properly authorized officer 
that they will not sell it. This is the only way 
in which railways or steamboats can carry 
game out of Tennessee 

So partial are the people of Tennessee (and 
other states as well) to the villainous set- or 
trot-line that its use is not prohibited, as it 
should be. Otherwise only rods and lines may 
be used in fishing. To employ explosives in 
killing fish is made a felony. 

The special county laws are so complicated 
and confusing that few persons hunting or 
fishing in Tennessee can be sure they are acting 
within the law unless they frequently refer to 
the warden’s compilation, which is a booklet of 
unhandy size for the pocket. 

Referring to the Warren county law, Warden 
Acklen says: “If this is constitutional, then the 
United States Supreme Court is wrong.” The 
section he refers to follows: 

“Section 1. That the game and song birds in 
Warren county are the property of the owners 
of the land on which they may be found.” 

Curiously enough, Section 6 makes it unlaw- 
ful for any person at any time to kill any song 
bird in Warren county. 


UTAH-—IDAHO NOTES 


For years the great Snake river valley has 
been associated with good fishing. From the 
head of the Snake on the Wyoming-Idaho state 
line right through to Huntington there is fish- 
ing a-plenty. 

Then, too, the fact that the open season 
for sage hens commences in June induces ye 
gentle angler to tote his little 22-caliber pocket 
rifle, that he may fare “fine and then some.” 
For young sage hens make right good picking, 
if drawn immediately after they are picked up 
But your hunter must have sharp eyes, for 
the youngsters run like whiteheads and never 
“tree.” 

Starting at the Utah-Idaho state line, there 
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is excellent fishing to be enjoyed in the Cache 
valley above Logan, while the Upper Snake 
river is always good trout water. The Mackay 
country and the edge of Yellowstone park 
also afford as much sport as a man can take 
care of. Several Salt Lakers are credited 
with having captured nearly a hundred good 
fish in a single day in this region. Indian 
creek, west of Dubois, also is another favorite 
district known but to a few, while those who 
have cast a fly in the Payette district affirm 
that this is the only really truly first-class spot. 

The fact of the matter is that Idaho abounds 
in good places and the farther one gets away 
from the haunts of man and the railroad the 
better the sport. The only really good way 
is to make up a party, select your destination 
and then take wagons and teams and drive 
out into the sparsely-settled regions. 

For the man with but little leisure on his 
hands, however, there are numerous places 
that can be reached by rail where he can get 
all the fishing and shooting he wants in reason. 

Small coveys of quail have been seen along 
Rock creek all summer. They came from 
Blue lakes and are mostly of the Bob White 
variety. The quail season opens November 1 
and lasts only thirty days. 

For sharptail grouse the foothills offer the 
best field. The hunter who follows Rock creek 
as far as he can go a month hence will have no 
trouble in filling his game bag. In Shoshone 
basin there are willow grouse, pheasants, blue 
grouse and, if reports are true, a few genuine 
prairie chickens. Good deer hunting is also 
reported in that section. The trout fishing 
there is said to be uncommonly good. 

All the places mentioned are easily reached 
from Twin Falls. A day’s drive will bring the 
hunter within range of good game, and he can 
have all the sport he wants shooting jack- 
rabbits on the way. 


BUSY MR. RIEF 


Game Warden Rief, of the state of Wash- 
ington, has been busy of late stocking certain 
state waters with black bass, perch and crap- 
pies. During the week ending July 18 last, he 
attended to the stocking of the chain of lakes 
situated along the ridge to the west of the 
White river valley in the lower part of King 
county, the fish being taken from Surprise 
lake. All the lakes so far stocked in Kings 
county this season were barren of any food or 
game fishes, and under the law they will be 
closed to all fishing for a period of three 
years. It is expected this will result in 


future sport for Seattle anglers. 2 

Following is a complete list of the lakes in 
King county which have been stocked, and 
which under the law are closed for the period 




















of three years, as prescribed by law, together 
with the dates from which the closed season 
will be calculated: Star lake, July 7; Dollaff 
lake, July 17; Trout lake, July 17; Beede lake, 
July 17; Steel lake, July 17; Echo lake, June 30; 
White lake, July 30; Tradition lake, June 1; 
Chub lake, June 1; Crow lake, June 16; Sawyer 
lake, June 14; Jones lake, June 16; Ravens 
lake, May 27; Rutherford lake, June 9. 

Of the lakes enumerated, the first five were 

ocked with black bass only, and the rem in- 
der with bass and perch, and in some instances 
crappie. 

Warden Rief states that the young fish 
are remarkably vigorous this season when 
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charge for this license will be $1 for residents, and $15 
for nonresidents of the state. The license will ood 
for any county in the state regardless of where it is 
taken out. Heretofore a license law has been largely 
opposed by the farmers of the state and the object of 
this letter is to present to them, through the medium of 
your paper, the many advantages to the farmers them- 
selves of a law of this kind. 

At tue present time the state appropriates, from 
general taxes, a sum of money that is not adequate to 
properly enforce the fish and game laws while a hun- 
ters’ license law would realize a sufficient amount to do 
the necessary work properly and it would be contrib- 
uted by those who directly reap the benefit of the pro- 
tection afforded and relieve from taxation those who do 
not hunt. Everybody hunting would be compelled to 
carry his license on his person and to show same on 
request of authorized wardens or constables. Any 
violation of the game or trespass laws would work a for- 
feiture of the license and all persons could be easily 
identified and traced by means of same. The carrying 
of a license would give to the bearer no more rights in 








By J. 8. Cave. 
ANGLERS ON LAKE OKOJOBI, IOWA—THERE IS SPLENDID WALL-EYED PIKE FISHING IN THIS LAKE 


liberated, swimming off in schools, and that 
only on rare occasions did any come to the 
surface or give other evidence that they would 
not survive. 

During his visit throughout the southern 
end of the county, the warden observed that 
the young broods of grouse and coveys of quail 
were well matured and more numerous than in 
any season since he has been in office. The 
season, he says, has been propitious for breed- 
ing and rearing purposes, and this, coupled 
with the fact that the past winter was excep- 
tionally mild and free from snow, has operated 
to increase the hatch fully 25 per cent. 


RESIDENT LICENSE LAW FOR OHIO 


Mr. Paul North, president of the Ohio fish and 
game commission, is petitioning the Ohio 
farmers as follows: 


At the next session of the legislature a bill favored b 
seate Fish and iL: Commission will be presented, 

it compulsory for every person going into the 

fields with a gun to take cut a hunter’s license The 


regard to hunting on the premises of another without 
permit than under the present laws. 

The present system of employing game wardens under 
which they receive no salary or expenses and depend 
upon the fines collected is pernicious in the extreme 
and should be done away with in any event, but cannot 
be until the commission has a larger fund for the pur- 
pose than they now have. 4 

The commission is compelled to appoint as wardens 
men whose first intentions may be all right but who, 
finding they cannot make a fair living as wardens, 
either neglect the work entirely or else, in the desire to 
collect fines, make many arrests for trivial offenses and 
in many cases have been known to induce boys to vio- 
late the game laws in order to arrest them and collect 
the fines. Under the license system the irresponsible 
or hoodlum element would be anon of done away with 
and that is the element that causes the farmer al) the 
trouble he has from hunters. is 

With the increased funds the commission could hire 
an efficient force of wardens that could be sent to any 
part of the state to properly enforce the laws on receipt 
of complaint from farmers who were being annoyed by 
parties violating the laws. ; ; 

All the different states are enacting license laws with 
splendid results—every farmer in the state could well 
afford to pay the $1 per year for the inc protec- 
tion he would receive whether he hunted or not. a 


NEW YORK HATCHERIES AND GAME FISH 
At different times we have accused the New 
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York state forest fish and game commission of 
lack of interest in the propagation of game 
fishes. By way of reply, our good friend 
Mr. John D. Whish, secretary of the commis- 
sion, has supplied us with a comparative table 
whereby the New York hatcheries were shown 
to produce more fish fry at less expense than 
the hatcheries of some ten other states. But 
this table had to do with food fishes and the 
getting of votes—the popular mind cannot 
conceive of any good resultant from the state’s 
planting trout fry “for the benefit of a few 
city sports.’ Mr. Whish has now kindly 
supplied us with the facts concerning the 
distribution of game fishes during 1903 and 
1904, and we are glad to note a substantial 


increase. Perhaps 1905 will show even better; 
we hope so. The table follows: 

1903. 1904. Increase 
Brook trout ....... 2,287,140 2,857,415 570,275 
SE. esc eweses 904,500 1,519,389 614,889 
Rainbow ......... 210,100 251,922 41,822 


The total number of game fish distributed 
in 1903 was 4,462,455; in 1904, 5,045,914. 
This grand total includes lake trout, redthroat, 
Scotch sea trout, land-locked salmon, ete. 
The brook, brown and rainbow trout are the 
game fish usually called for by applicants. 

Now will Mr. Whish please urge upon his 
newly-appeinted superior the need for keep- 
ing under surveillance the short-trout fisher- 
man and the fellow who sells his catch? There 
is a deal of wardening to be done. Thousands 
of trout under six inches in length were saved 
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last spring by men and boys who fished the 
small brooks tributary to the larger trout 
streams, and on the latter the market fisher- 
men were at work six days of the week, sup- 
plying hotels and boarding-houses. 


THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI 

Some difficulty has been experienced by the 
game and fish warden’s office in Wisconsin con- 
cerning the observation of the new laws relating 
to fishing with nets in the waters of the Missis- 
sippi river. The impression prevailed that 
holders of licenses from county clerks could set 
their nets in the Mississippi, whereas the law 
provides that nothing of the sort may be done. 
It specifically mentions the Mississippi and St. 
Croix rivers to the center of their channels, and 
Lake St. Croix is also included. Warden 
Kingsley has pointed out these facts for the 
benefit of all citizens. And it would be a good 
thing if the laws of other states were half as 
clearly defined as these, which say, in just so 
many words, that no net, trap or snare can be 
used in any of the inland waters of the state. 
There are no confusing exceptions as to certain 
waters or devices. 


QUAIL IN CALIFORNIA 

Round about San Diego the indications point 
to a satisfactory increase in the number of 
quail over recent years, and the expectations of 
sportsmen are that when the shooting season 
opens, on October 15, there will be numerous 
coveys on their favorite hunting grounds. 











By J. 8. Cave. 


“BUFFALO RUN 


The buffalo fish go up this run in early spring to spawn. 


” 








SPIRIT LAKE, IOWA 
Last spring thousands of pounds of them were 


thrown out of these waters. After these runs are made the fish and game warden should put a barrier in to pre 


vent their return to the lake, 
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There was a severe drought during the winter of 
1903-4, and fewer eggs were laid and hatched 
Jast season than usual, so that when the season 
opened birds were scarce. The weather condi- 
tions this year have been more favorable to the 
birds, hence the smiles worn by southern Cali- 
fornia sportsmen. 


NOT SO FINE AS IT SEEMS 

Some of the Colorado newspapers have 
waxed very enthusiastic over the prospect of 
stocking the Arkansas river with trout fry in 
the upper waters and black bass further down- 
stream. The reason for making the division 
has been given as the somewhat polluted state 
of the lower river, whereas the clearer waters in 
the mountains are alone suited to trout. 
Nothing has been said concerning the known 
ability of black bass to go upstream as well as 
down, and what would become of the trout fry 
when the bass discovered them could be de- 
scribed in a few words, without the necessity of 
resorting to a diagram. 


QUAIL FOR INDIANA 

The plans of the Indiana game commissioner 
with reference to restocking the depleted coverts 
of that state with Western quail are to turn the 
birds over to some well-known farmer in each 
county or township, with instructions to liber- 
ate them in places best adapted to their re- 
quirements. Then, before the severe weather 
sets in, these men are to catch the birds in 
traps or nets and care for them in their barns 
or elsewhere, at state expense, until about the 
first of April, when they are to be liberated. 
This plan, it is thought, will prevent important 
losses of quail through starvation and freezing 
during the severe storms in midwinter. It 
may be a good scheme, but it seems to us the 
opportunities for abusing it are greater than 
they should be. If all persons who are to be 
given the privilege to trap quail can be relied 
on, all may be well; but there’s the rub. And 
the fact that one man may be netting quail, 
ostensibly to care for them, but in reality for the 
market or his own table, will cause others to do 
the same thing. The authorities seldom or 
never hear of such things, or hearing, lack 
evidence necessary to the punishment of guilty 
parties. In cases like this where opportunities 
for fraud are not lacking, it is well to go very 
slowly. 


MICHIGAN QUAIL 


There will be no quail shooting in Michigan 
this fall or next, the laws passed during the last 
session of the legislature prohibiting the shoot- 
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ing of quail at any time before the autumn of 
1907. The legislators did not advertise their 
intentions in this direction, hence there was 
more or less surprise when it was learned that 
the new laws provided for the protection of 
quail. 

Twelve grouse may be shot in one day, but 
not more than fifty can be had in possession by 
one person at any time. It is a pity no reduc- 
tion was made in the latter number, since it is 
evident that fifty birds of grouse size are too 
many for any one family to use as food. 

NO SQUIRREL SHOOTING IN NEBRASKA 

While wolves, coyotes, foxes, wildcats, 
skunks and rabbits may be killed in Nebraska 
at any season, it is unlawful to kill or have in 
possession any red fox, or gray timber squirrel 
at any time of the year. Nebraska’s game and 
fish limits could well be cut down materially, 
for these specify that twenty-five fish, ten 
wild geese or brant, and twenty-five game birds 
of any other variety shall constitute a limit for 
one day per man, with a limit during September 
of ten prairie chickens per day. Total limits 
are ten geese or brant, fifty ducks, fifty other 
birds, and fifty fish, one deer and one antelope, 
in either case only those having horns; or two 
deer, or two antelope. Non-resident licenses 
to hunt and fish in Nebraska cost $10; or to 
fish only, $2. Residents must pay $1. Fishing 
is illegal except with rod and line carrying not 
more than five hooks in all. 


TOO MANY RESTRICTIONS 


It seems too bad that the game laws of some 
of the states contain provisions whereby resi- 
dents may shoot certain game in season in their 
home township without restrictions, but if they 
wander further afield, into another township, 
they must first procure a license. It is true the 
fees are small, but there is no real use of such 
provisions, which cause more complications 
than good. If there is a resident license to be 
imposed, it should apply to all residents, in no 
matter what part of the state they way find 
themselves with a gun. The game and fish 
laws are of necessity somewhat complicated as 
they stand, but in order to comprehend some 
of them a sportsman must devote more time to 
studying their peculiarities than most persons 
care to give to the subject. The result often is 
that sportsmen are punished for acts they have 
no intention of committing, and would not com- 
mit were the laws simpler than they are in 
many cases. Our legislators should never 
overlook this in their efforts to give the people 
reasonable and just laws. 

















ANGLING TALKS FOR SEPTEMBER 


SALT-WATER FISHING 


Along the shores of Long Island, Staten 
Island, and the Jersey coast, September is not 
too late for striped bass, weakfish, sea-bass, 
kingfish and blackfish, though these species 
are not so plentiful as during the summer. 
The uncertain bluefish may also put in an 
appearance. The salt-water angler is coming 
to the front, and handlines are being discarded 
for light rods and suitable tackle. More atten- 
tion is now paid to his needs by tackle manu- 
facturers, and improved goods are offered in 
great variety. The salt-water angler, more- 
over, is spared the infliction of the numberless 
murderous and villainous contraptions, with 
from three to a dozen hooks, designed for the 
capture of black bass, pike, and muscalunge. 

Fair striped bass fishing is still available 
in the vicinity of New York, but the fish do 
not run as large as in the palmy days of Fire 
Island, Pasque Island and Cuttyhunk. In 
the bays of North Carolina and neighboring 
waters, however, the desires of the ambitious 
angler may be gratified, for the striped bass, 
there known as “rockfish,” exists in size and 
number nearly as great as ever. If necessary 
the salt-water mullet can be substituted for 
menhaden for bait. Weakfishing and king- 
fishing are still good in New York and Jersey 
waters, and the sea-bass and tautog are potent 
factors 


THE BLUEFISH 


The habits of the bluefish are not well under- 
stood. About all that can be said is that it 
is exceedingly voracious, feeds entirely on 
other fishes, that the rapid growth of the young 
is remarkable, and that nothing certain is 
known concerning its breeding habits. It is 
supposed that a year-old™bluefish is from 
twelve to fourteen inches long and weighs a 
pound, a two-year-old fish about twenty 
inches long and weighs three pounds, and that 
a three-year-old fish may be nearly a foot 
longer, and weigh from five to seven pounds. 
It appears on the east coast during the sum- 
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mer in schools of uniform size, which may be 
from a few inches in length to those of two or 
three feet. The schools of small ones keep 
well inshore, or in the bays and estuaries, the 
large ones roving along the outside beaches. 
It is popularly supposed to winter in Southern 
waters, but this opinion is not borne out by 
facts; on the contrary bluefish are not met 
with there in extraordinary numbers, nor are 
they especially abundant in Florida in winter 
or at any other season.. It is more than likely 
that their migration in winter is bathymetrical, 
retiring to great depths in the sea in the vicinity 
of the Gulf Stream along the Atlantic coast 
from Florida to New England. 

It is mostly taken in Northern waters by 
trolling with handline and artificial squid 
from sailboats, or by casting with handline 
into the surf from shore. While trolling in 
a “mackerel breeze” is exhilarating from the 
sailor’s viewpoint, it hardly comes within the 
province of angling. 

It is only in rod fishing that the merits of 
the bluefish as a game-fish can be realized. 
Being strong and vigorous, and a surface 
feeder, good tackle and considerable skill is 
required to subdue and land it in good form. 
This may be done from a boat anchored in 
comparatively shallow water, outside the 
breakers, or near inlets, and casting menhaden 
bait with a chum rod. 


THERE ARE OTHERS 


The blackfish, or tautog, is a bottom feeder, 
and is partial to rocky situations. It is fished 
for by the hoi pollot with handline and clam 
bait, and ignominiously yanked out of its 
rocky fastnesses without ceremony, to regions 
above. When of good size, however, it is 
entitled to consideration as a game fish, for @ 
tide-runner of five or six pounds on a light rod 
is likely to exhibit game qualities that would 
surprise the handliner and command the 
respect of the most exacting angler. 

A fish that grows to a large size, but can 
scarcely be considered a first-class gamefish, 
is the drum, or black drum, as it is sometimes 
called to distinguish it from the red drum or 




















redfish. It grows to thirty, to fifty pounds, 
sometimes a hundred or more. It is fished 
for along the Jersey coast by handline casting 
in the surf. This is strenuous fishing, but it 
does not appeal to the lover of the rod. 

The drum is a bottom feeder, resorting to 
sandy shoals-and oyster bars. It is a sluggish 
fish, groping along the bottom and using its 
barbels to locate its prey. Swimmingin schools, 
it forages over the sub-marine pastures not 
unlike cattle on terra firma. It is interesting 
on account of its habit of “drumming,” which 
is indulged in by both sexes. The sound is 
like the distant beat of a muffled drum, and is 
familiar to yachtsmen who anchor in the bays 
along the southern coasts In Florida waters 
I have often lain awake listening to the nightly 
tattoo of a drum corps composed, apparently, 
of hundreds of fish foraging beneath the keel. 
The sound is supposed to be produced in the 
swim-bladder by the forcible expulsion of air. 


FRESH-WATER FISHING 


September is one of the best months for 
the capture of black bass, pike, muscallunge, 
blue-gills, etc., on streams, and on ponds and 
lakes after the period of “blooming”’ is over. 
This blooming, or blossoming, as it is called, 
is caused by spores given off by aquatic vegeta- 
tion, which float on the surface and to some 
depth, presenting a roily or clouded appear- 
ance. At such times fish usually cease biting, 
probably being unable to discern the prof- 
fered lure, the condition being analogous to a 
fog on land. When the water clears the fish 
seem to be imbued with increased vigor and 
an inordinate appetite. 

Dr. James A. Henshall. 


THE FISH WORLD ABROAD 
THE INTERNATIONAL FISHERY CONGRESS 


The fourth International Fishery Congress 
assembled in Vienna June 5, and chose Dr. 
Grimm of St. Petersburg as presiding officer. 
The earlier congresses were held in Bergen, 
Norway, in 1898; in Paris in 1900, and in St. 
Petersburg in 1902. The next session will be 
held in the United States in 1908, at some 
point yet to be determined. 

The Vienna congress was well attended, 
and extended over four days. The proceed- 
ings were of great interest. From German 
fishery journals we extract the following notes: 

The opening paper was by Dr. Schwach of 
Vienna on‘‘Statute Regulation of Fish Matters.” 
This led to an earnest discussion and to the 
appointment of a permanent commission to 
hold its sessions in Vienna. 

The matter of “Fish Statistics’ was pre- 
sented by Dr. von Juraschek of Vienna, and 
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a@ permanent commission on this subject also 
was appointed. 

Among other subjects treated in the various 
papers read were the following: 

“The Protection of Water Against Pollu- 
tion,” by Dr. Fischer of Vienna. 

“The Recognition of Fishery Interests in 
Water Constructions,” by Engineer Repassy 
of Buda-Pesth. 

“Hermaphroditism Among Fishes,” by Dr. 
Cori of Triest. 

“The Geographical Distribution of European 
Freshwater Fishes,” by Dr. Vinciguerra of 
Rome. 

“The Food of Fishes and the Significance of 
the Plankton,” by Prof. Franke of Laibach. 

“The Migrations of the Species of Sturgeon 
in European Waters,” by Dr. Antipa of Bucha- 
rest. 

“Observations on the Spawning Time of the 
Rainbow Trout,” by Franz Poelzl of Wagram. 

“The Species of Salmon and their Migra- 
tions,” by Dr. Trybom of Stockholm. 

“The International Aspect of Biological 
Research and the General Principles Govern- 
ing the Establishment of Biological Stations,” 
by Dr. Zacharias of Ploen. 

“The Food Value of Fishes,” by Dr. Markl 
of Triest. 

“The Crawfish Disease,’ by 
of Haynau. 

“The Culture of Freshwater Fishes in Open 
Waters,” by Dr. Heuscher of Zurich. 

“The Culture of Crawfish,” by Dr. Surbeck 
of Munich. 

“Introduction of Foreign Fishes,” by Dr 
Sieglin of Hohenheim. 

“Fish Diseases,’ by Dr. Fiebiger of Vienna. 

Among the representatives attending this 
congress, was Dr. H. M. Smith of the U.S. 
Bureau of Fisheries; the same gentleman 
serves on the Commission on Statistics. 


Dr. Schikora 


WOZELKA’S SYSTEM OF FISH-FEEDING WITH 
LIVE FOOD 

Those fish culturists who have read Wozelka’s 
book, published at Prague in 1893, will be 
interested in the following information about 
the system taken from the “Letter-Box” of 
the Fischerei Zeitung. 

Query: What is the so-called Wozelka 
system of fish culture often referred to in 
earlier publications? 

Answer: The system gets its name from 
treasurer Wozelka, who, in 1893, published 
a book on the subject which excited at the 
time a good deal of interest as well as unfavor- 
able comment. The essential feature of the 
method proposed by him was the production 
of natural food for fishes in a system of ditches 
which were connected with the ponds in which 
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the fish were kept. This connection was not 
an open and constant one, but was effected 
through sluices which could be opened or 
closed at pleasure. The natural food was to 
be produced in the ditches while closed; when 
it was well developed in a section of them, the 
connection of the latter with the ponds was 
to be opened so that the food-animals could 
pass into the ponds and the fishes into the 
ditches. When a section of the ditches was 
eaten clean, it was at once closed and stocked 
anew, while other ditches were opened to the 
ponds. Wozelka had worked out for this 
purpose a thorough artificial system, which, 
however, broke down when brought to the 
test of practical application. So the method 
has failed of adoption anywhere. Wozelka 
himself found the system defective and later 
proposed various improvements. In _ spite 
of everything. however, there was, in the 
opinion of the writer, a germ of usefulness in 
this system, and when it is proposed nowadays 
to breed food in the ponds themselves, there 
are conditions which seem to render an approach 
to the Wozelka system desirable, especially 
in the culture of salmonoids. We still lack 
the essential thing, a system of procedure 
which, resting on an exact scientific basis and 
methods that have been practically tested, 
shall enable us to produce ample supplies of 
the various kinds of natural food with cer- 
tainty and regularity ; but the future will carry 
us further forward on this line, so important 
to fish culture. 


FATHER-FISH TURNS MOTHER-FISH 


There is a remarkable fish in India, the 
Periophthalmus, which seems to have the most 
topsy-turvy ways. Not only does it walk on 
the land, using its fins for legs, but it is the 
male fish which builds the nest and takes care 
of the eggs and fry. He makes a nest of 
bladders, by sucking in air from the surface 
of the water and enclosing it in slime from 
his own body, and then assembling enough of 
these bladders to form a nest of circular shape. 
It takes about three days to build this curious 
nest. When the nest-builder finds his wife is 
ready to lay her eggs he makes her go into 
the nest, where from 150 to 200 eggs are laid 
at atime. As the female would eat the eggs, 
the first duty of the male is to drive her off, 
and then he sees to it that the eggs are kept 
in a gentle current by fanning them. The 
eggs hatch out in about three days, and should 
one of the fry fall out of the nest its father 
carefully puts it back again, but 200 babies 
give him a great deal of trouble, and he 
often has seven or eight in his mouth at a time 
to put back. His wife is all the time looking 
ing out for stragglers to devour! 
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DESTRUCTION OF FISH BY SULPHURIC ACID 


The entire fish population of the river Breg, 
in upper Baden, for a stretch of fifteen and 
a-half miles was destroyed June 3. Within the 
limits of Schoenebach alone .250 pounds of 
dead trout were taken from the water. An 
official investigation has determined that the 
disaster was caused by leakage of sulphuric 
acid from a sink-hole connected with an electric 
plant. It will be four years before the fish- 
eries can be restored.—Allgemeine Fischeret 
Zeitung. 


ANGLING FOR COARSE FISHES IN ENGLAND 


The admiral cosmopolitan spirit with which 
English anglers regard the pursuit of the so- 
called “‘coarse’’ fishes is evidenced on almost 
every page of the angling department of one 
of their sporting journals. Here are a few 
instances from the columns of the Fishing 
Gazette: 

In the reports from twenty-six localities on 
English and Welsh rivers, it is noted that trout 
are mentioned 10 times; salmon 4 times, 
grayling 3 times, pike 3, eels 6, perch 6, rudd 3, 
tench 2, dace 8, barbel 3, carp 1, chub 8, 
roach 10, bream 10. 

An anglers’ club at Leeds offers prizes for 
the most successful catch of bream and also 
of roach. 

A correspondent opens a lengthy communi- 
cation on the barbel in this way: “A very 
surprising fact in regard to Thames angling 
is this,—that so few fishermen ever try to 
capture the best sporting coarse fish in the 
river—the barbel.’”’ He then describes the 
gear, the bait, and the methods of barbel fish- 
ing. His favorite baits are lob-worms and 
greaves (the sediment of melted tallow). The 
selected fishing-ground, termed a “swim’’ is 
strewn with luring bait, and then the hook is 
used at the bottom. The barbel of the Thames 
(sucker, we should call them) are of large size. 
Those of two and a-half to four and a-half 
pounds are called small; eight- and nine-pound 
fish are considered good; but barbel of twelve 
and twelve and a-half pounds have been taken 
within a few years. 


FISH MORTALITY IN THE INDIAN OCEAN 


Early in May of this year an immense mass 
of dead fish was found drifting at the mouth 
of the Indus river. They covered the sea for 
a breadth of a kilometer and on the shore they 
lay ten to fifteen centimeters (4 to 6 inches) 
deep; so that the harbor authorities were 
obliged to take special measures for their re- 
moval. It is supposed that the mortality was 
caused by a volcanic eruption.—Allgemeine 
Fischerei Zeitung 














BREEDING CRUSTACEZ IN WINTER 

Query: Cancrustacex be bred in winter for 
the feeding of young trout, and how? 

Answer by Fischerei Zeitung: It is difficult 
to breed crustacez in great numbers in winter, 
but one can always get enough to feed a few 
troughs of young trout. It cannot be done 
inthe open air, because the crustacee need a 
certain degree of heat for their growth and 
reproduction. The use of ponds and ditches 
is therefore barred. The crustacee must be 
grown in tubs or casks in a warm room, a 
breeding-house or some such arrangement; 
a warm stable, a cow-stable for instance. is a 
good place. The tubs are to be filled four 
inches deep with a good compost earth, well 
stamped down. On this spread several fingers’ 
depth of leaves which have been wet down 
with liquid manure several days beforehand. 
On this layer spread several handfuls of pond 
mud, preferably from village ponds, which 
contain many dormant eggs of crustacez. 
After two weeks the crustacez will surely have 
developed in the tubs if they were put in a 
warm place. They can be taken out from 
day to day with a small gauze dipnet. 

LARGE SALMON 

The Fishing Gazette has recently reported 
the capture of a salmon of fifty-seven and one- 
half pounds in the Vossely river in Norway, 
and another of sixty pounds at the mouth of 
the river Don in Scotland. 

WHERE EELS SPAWN 

From Danish sources it is learned that a 
vessel engaged in marine research recently 
found larve of eels (Leptocephalus brevirostris) 
in considerable numbers in the Atlantic ocean 
near the Faroe Islands: as many as seventy 
were taken at one draft of a net. The Faroes 
are situated in north latitude 62°, nearly mid- 
way between the northern extremity of Scot- 
land and the island of Iceland. A similar 
discovery at a point between the Faroes and Ice 
land was reported by the Fischerei Zeitung 
September, 1904, and it, therefore, appears 
probable that this part of the sea is one of the 
ordinary resorts of the common eel for pur- 
poses of reproduction, though many hundred 
miles from any rivers of importance. 

C. G. Atkins. 


RAISING GOLDFISH FOR HOME USE 

You cannot develop “several hundred” 
young goldfish in an aquarium of twenty gal- 
lons capacity in the house, even if the location 
of same, an eastern exposure, is very favorable 
for the development of natural fish food. A 
tank of such size cannot feed more than about 
twenty-five young goldfish. A better way of 
raising baby goldfish for one’s aquarium is by 
using a wooden tub: a whiskey or wine 
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barrel sawed in two supplies two such tubs of 
convenient sizes. Such a tub, after it has been 
thoroughly soaked with water, is placed in a 
sunny place in the yard or garden and fitted up 
with sand, pebbles, and aquatic plants like a 
regular self-sustaining aquarium, with the ex- 
ception that no tadpoles are put in, as these 
would devour the young goldfish. The young 
fry when about three days from the eggs are 
placed in the aquarium. The sun acting upon 
the water, and the mosquitos, which deposit 
their eggs in it, will supply a large amount of 
suitable food for the young fish. You need not 
fear that any of the mosquito larve will de- 
velop into mosquitos and molest the neigh- 
borhood as long as you have live fish in the tub, 
as these will devour the larve as fast as they 
appear. 

Just what number of young goldfish such a 
tub will support cannot be stated with a cer- 
tainty, as this depends on how sheltered the tub 
is placed, and in what climate this interesting 
work is undertaken. The smaller the number 
of the young fish, the more rapid will be their 
growth. When the fish have attained the size 
of a cucumber seed artificial feeding should be 
begun. For this we use our own fish-food 
powdered, beginning with very small portions 
once in the morning, gradually increasing the 
supply and the frequency until they are fed 
about every two hours each day. When 
young fish are raised in an aquarium tank near 
the window in the house, the treatment is the 
same. By the middle of September the fish 
will measure about three-quarters to one and 
a-half inches in length, and they may be safely 
transferred to the collection in the parlor 
aquarium. Hugo Mulertt. 


MUSCALLUNGE IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN 

As the seasons pass fishermen here in the 
Middle West in quest of a quiet retreat and an 
abundance of game fish for a few days’ angling 
and a “rest-up”, find it necessary to travel 
farther and farther north. A few years ago 
the banker, the merchant, or the clerk, too 
busy to go a great distance from home for his 
vacation, could take his family and find within 
easy traveling distance in his native state, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, or Illinois, as the 
case might be, many little woodland lakes 
abounding in fish. 

It is interesting to note how anglers, aided 
by the railroads, are reaching uot for newer 
fishing worlds to conquer. They are passing 
beyond the well-known lakes of southern 
Minnesota and southern Wisconsin to the 
wilder lands and more isolated lakes of north- 
ern Wisconsin. Small lakes that were un- 
known or ignored a few years ago now furnish 
the best fishing. 
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Not a great while ago Lake Washington 
in Minnesota or Lost Land lake in Wisconsin, 
marked the usual northern boundary of the 
anglers’ excursions. At Court Oreilles, not far 
from Hayward, wealthy Chicago people built a 
summer clubhouse and believed they were 
on the outskirts of fishing civilization. This 
summer the Chicagoans observed that many 
traveled on past their fishing grounds and 
found better sport the farther north they 
journeyed. 

No matter how far from centers of civiliza- 
tion these small lakes of northern Wisconsin 
may be, there can always be found guides 
who will direct parties to the best places for 
bass, pickerel and muscallunge. They know 
the bars and the weed-beds where the pike 
feed. As the muscallunge prey on the pike, 
it is at these weed-beds that they are to be 
found in large numbers. So plenty are the 
game fish in these isolated lakes that hardly 
any condition of the weather can mar the 
sport of catching them. 

It was at Tea lake and Duck lake, twin 
sheets of water connected by a wagon road, 
ten miles north of Lost Land lake, that anglers 
found muscallunge most plentiful this summer. 
The largest fish of this variety that people 
know of having been taken from lakes of the 
North by casting, weighed thirty-six pounds 





and was caught three years ago. What will 
perhaps prove the record catch of the present 
season has been made by a young woman, 
Miss Grace Waring, one of a party of Nebras- 
kans who spent a fortnight at Tea lake. It 
was a muscalunge weighing twenty-two 
pounds, and is the largest caught by feminine 
hand as far as any one knows. 

Miss Waring’s party was casting for 1auscal- 
lunge from a boat over one of the dense weed- 
beds. The others had the heavy lines and 
strong hooks adapted to muscallunge fishing, 
but Miss Waring, having left most of her 
tackle at camp, was using a light bass-reel 
and casting-rod. Hence considerable ability 
was required to land the monster muscallunge 
with the frail equipment. One prong of the 
gang on the spoon hook only, was firmly 
embedded in the fish’s lower jaw. 

W. T. Laing. 

Omaha, Neb. 


THE AMERICAN FISHERIES SOCIETY MEETING 


Everybody interested in fishcultural work 
looks forward to the annual gathering of this 
organization, and the states that lead in such 
work invariably have representatives present. 
This year the society met during the last week 
in July at White Sulphur Springs, West Vir- 




















MISS WARING’S LARGEST MUSCALLUNGE, CAUGHT IN TEA LAKE, WIS. 

















ginia, the home state of Hon. George M. 
Bowers, the United States Commissioner of 
Fisheries. The session lasted three days, 
each of which was devoted to the considera- 
tion of problems relating to fish and fisheries. 
Most of the papers read were of a scientific 
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never was good fishing in a year when there 
were many sun spots. The evenings were 
enlivened with illustrated lectures—among 
them “A Trip to Argentina,” by Mr. J. W. 
Titcomb, and “Yellowstone Park as a Great 
Fishing Resort,” by Mr. A. H. Dinsmore. 

















MISS WARING 


or technical nature and of the greatest value 
to those engaged in fisheultural work. The 
discussions also brought out points of practical 
importance to the commissions of the several 
states. Occasionally one of the lay members 
would ask a question or make a remark that 
stirred up the scientists, as when inquiry was 
made as to how long fish live, or when an 
ardent bass fisherman remarked that there 





AND A SMALLER ’LUNGE 


Much was said about the necessity for put- 
ting a stop to water pollution, and strong 
resolutions were adopted and ordered sent 
to the governors of the several states, calling 
on the legislatures to enact laws to preserve 
the fisheries. It was agreed that if our fish 
were given any sort of a chance there would 
be far less need for artificial propagation. 
Incidentally it was shown that sea farming is 
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more profitable than land farming and that 
our fishing industry has a first value of upwards 
of seventy-five millions of dollars. Commis- 
sioner Bowers added the interesting informa- 
toin that the Federal Bureau had distributed 
a total of 1,734,495,562 food and game fish 
during the year ending on June 30, and that 
this was an increase of over 450 000 when com- 
pared with the preceding year. 

Suggestion was made that the eight states 
bordering on the great lakes cede their juris- 
diction to the Federal Government in order 
to protect the fisheries and prevent their 
destruction. This course was strongly advo- 
cated by Mr. Joslyn of Detroit. 

The society visited the United States hatch- 
ery nearby and there witnessed practical 
demonstrations of apparatus used in hatchery 
work and invented by members of the organi- 
zation. Governor Dawson welcomed the 
society at the hatchery and in his address bore 
witness to the value of fishcultural work in 
his state. The officers elected for the year 
were: President, C. D. Josyln, of Detroit. 
Mich.; vice-president, Dr. H. M. Smith of 
Washington, D. C.; recording secretary, 
George F. Peabody of Appleton, Wis.; corre- 
sponding secretary, C. D. Atkins of East 
Orland, Maine; treasurer, C. W. Willard of 
Westerly, Rhode Island. Executive com- 
mittee: W. E. Meehan of Pennsylvania, 
John D. Whish of New York, E. Hart Geer of 
Connecticut, Dr. James A. Henshall of Mon- 
tana, Paul North of Ohio, J. J. Stranahan of 
Georgia and §S. F. Fullerton of Minnesota. 
The next meeting will be held at Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


THE PASSING OF THE BROOK TROUT 


Mr. John D. Whish, secretary of the New 
York State Forest, Fish and Game Commis- 
sion, stirred up the scientific brethren when 
he read his paper, ‘The Passing of the Brook 
Trout,” at the 34th annual meeting of the 
American Fisheries Society, held at White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., on July 26 and 27. 
The paper read by Mr. Whish was substantially 
as follows: 

“T should like to introduce my paper by 
some verses which seem to me to be interesting 
and appropriate: 

““Where do I get some trout to-day?” 
Asked the fisherman, blithe and gay, 
The boy looked shy, but he made reply: 
“You don’t catch any this way. 
There ain't no trout, not hereabout 
Where the big ones used to be. 
And I guess, if you look at es old trout brook, 
You’ ll understand why,” said he. 
“There's a pulp mill up on ~~ river, 
And a tannery further down, 
And the fellows that look at the old trout brook 
Just hustle right back to town.’ 


“Tt is the object of this brief paper to state 
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a fact, express a belief and cause, if possible, 
helpful discussion. 

“My proposition is that the native brook 
trout, commonly called ‘the old-fashioned 
speckled trout’ and scientifically known as 
the Salvelinus fontinalis, is doomed to become 
extinct and is even now passing away. My 
remarks are applied to New York state, but 
there is ample reason to believe that they will 
apply also to several other states. 

“This matter has been brought to my atten- 
tion by letters passing through my hands as 
secretary of the New York state commission, 
and by the remarks of fishermen returning 
year after year from their favorite waters. It 
is presented at this time, not as anything par- 
ticularly new or startling, but for the purpose 
of making the fact a matter of record and for 
the more particular purpose of getting the 
society to discuss the proposition along par- 
ticular lines and with special reference to trout 
diseases. 

“The destruction of wild things is nothing 
new, however regrettable it may be. The 
American Indian has passed away before the 
march of civilization; the buffalo which he 
hunted on the great plains is gone; the wild 
pigeon of our woods is no longer seen; the 
coarser shad no longer ascends our rivers; 
and why should not the brook trout be a like 
victim of circumstances? We may not like 
to admit it, but is it not a fact? 

“In thinking this matter over, I am sur- 
prised that the brook trout has not long since 
disappeared. I honestly believe it would 
have so vanished had it not been for the mil- 
lions of artificially raised fish which the com- 
missions of the several states and the United 
States commission have carefully planted 
each year for many years past. Look at the 
situation as it exists with us in New York 
alone. The forests which once clothed the 
Adirondacks and the Catskills have in part 
disappeared. As a result, the volume of flow 
in our streams has dwindled away, the water 
has become warm and the natural food of the 
trout must have to a great extent disappeared. 
More than this, our watercourses are in many 
cases no longer undefiled. They carry the 
nameless pollution of civilization. In the 
Adirondacks they have had the outpourings 
of tanneries, sawmills, and (most deadly of all) 
of paper mills. In the Catskills, in addition, 
they are occasionally getting the refuse of 
cheese factories. In each case they are no 
longer fit water for trout. Further, there has 
been a steady increase in the number of detri- 
mental fish in our trout waters—not neces- 
sarily undesirable fish, for sometimes in the 
Adirondack lakes it is the bass; but there is 
no denying the fact that the carp and the 
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sucker and other spawn-eaters have made 
great advances in numbers in recent years. 

“Also there is another and very serious 
danger confronting the brook trout, in my 
judgment, and to this particularly let me call 
your attention. I refer to what are called 
‘parasites’ and to the diseases due to their 
increase. A year ago I reported to the society 
a remarkably fatal epidemic among our brook 
trout at the Cold Spring Harbor hatchery, 
which also affected the large private preserves 
in other parts of Long Island. We had prompt 
aid from U. S. Commissioner Bowers at the 
time and the disease was carefully studied by 
Mr. Marsh, of his expert staff, but beyond his 
careful study of the disease, we thus far know 
nothing. Yes, we do know that it has recurred, 
and that it has again destroyed all the adult 
fish there and elsewhere in the vicinity. It 
therefore seems to me that the time has come 
for the men interested in fish culture, and 
particularly in trout culture, to get together 
and aid each other, if so they may. Because 
if we can no longer keep stock fish in our 
hatcheries, the day of the brook trout is being 
hastened faster than most people suppose. 

“Nor is this dreadful disease the only thing 
of the kind acting toward the extinction of 
the brook trout. I mean to speak frankly in 
the hope that others will also The parasites 
that kill are increasing yearly in our waters. 
We cannot keep stock fish (brook trout) in 
any of our hatcheries. The Adirondack 
hatchery supplied by Lake Clear, the Cale- 
donia hatchery with its magnificent water 
supply from an underground river, Cold Spring, 
which has already been mentioned, the Cats- 
kill mountain hatchery, known as the ‘Dela- 
ware’ or ‘Margaretville,’ not to mention the 
hatcheries at Pleasant Valley and on the 
Fulton Chain, are out of business so far as 
keeping a stock of fish on hand from which to 
take eggs is conc.rned. At the Adirondack 
and the Caledonia hatcheries in particular, 
where the water supply is both clean and cold 
at all times, we have a form of parasite that 
is known to you all. It seems to affect the 
brook trout only and is commonly known as 
the ‘fish louse.’ Scientific men who have 
examined fish seriously affected say we are 
suffering from an unusual number of a copepod 
which they call the Lerneopoda Salmonea 
Linneus. They say also that it is common 
in the West and East, and that when it exists 
in large numbers it ‘seriously affects’ the trout. 
This is an easy way to put it. The fact is that 
it kills the fish. 

“Now the serious aspect of this case with us 
is found in the fact that this parasite is steadily 
increasing and has invaded nearly, if not all, 
the waters of the western Adirondacks Thus 
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far the waters of the eastern side of the Adi- 
rondacks seem to be but slightly affected. 
We have been very careful for years about 
distributing our trout, so as not to help spread 
the pest, but it has increased in spite of every- 
thing. It is not any longer confined to the 
waters feeding the hatcheries; it has invaded 
the mountain lakes. The best advice we can 
get is given by an eminent scientific man in 
these words: ‘No method has been found of 
getting rid of the adult parasite, but in the 
early stages it can be destroyed by introducing 
small fish that feed at or near the surface of 
the water and freely eat the larve of the para- 
site swimming there.’ He recommends to 
us the fresh-water killy, sometimes called the 
grayback. 

“T believe that something of the kind of pest 
mentioned has also gotten into the waters of 
other states. Michigan. Pennsylvania and 
Wisconsin have been reported as suffering 
from parasitic diseases, and we of the New 
York commission would like to join hands 
with them in making a fight against the in- 
vasion of our trout waters, especially our lakes. 
Our new commissioner, Hon. James 8. Whipple, 
is not only a thoroughly practical business 
man, but he also is an ardent fisherman and is 
particularly interested in hatchery problems. 
He has invited scientific men to use our hatch- 
eries for the purpose of study and experiment, 
and already we have students of the aquatic 
insects of the Adirondacks at work in one of 
the hatcheries. We hope for results and are 
willing to help secure them. 

“But enough has been said, I think, to war- 
rant a free and helpful discussion of the prob- 
lem which I believe confronts brook-trout 
raisers. The cutting away of our forests may 
be at the root of all the trouble, and in our 
state we hope to restore the trees to our waste 
hillsides in time. But to do this will take at 
least the lifetime of this generation. In the 
meantime we can plant a species of trout that 
will thrive in the warmer waters wherever 
there is a sufficient volume of flow to warrant 
it. The pollution we can in a great measure 
prevent, and it is an encouraging thing to 
know that in the Adirondacks one of the largest 
paper mills has been trying to find a scientific 
method of getting rid of its waste and seems 
to have succeeded. 

“T quote from the report of the legislative 
committee of New York, appointed in 1904 
to investigate this question: 

“While at Ausable Forks the Committee 
visited the large pulp mills of the J. & J. 
Rogers Company for the purpose of examining 
their method of preventing refuse from their 
mills from polluting the waters of the Ausable 
river. The subject of the pollution of Adiron- 
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dack streams by pulp mills refuse has long 
been one of public interest, and the Rogers 
Company claims to have solved the problem 
to a considerable extent. The company for 
some time has had in its employ Mr. J. S. 
Robeson, a chemist, who has been experi- 
menting at Ausable Forks with a new process 
of evaporating the waste liquor from the 
digestors. A small plant was erected so that 
a practical demonstration might be made, 
and the result is claimed to be very satisfac- 
fory. The water is freed from all foreign sub- 
stances, including the pulp fibre, which is 
utilized for sizing paper, etc. It is also, by 
further treatment, hardened and made into 
cores for paper rolls. The experimental plant, 
according to a recent report from the com- 
pany, has worked continuously since the 
committee’s visit and has taken care of 10 per 
cent. of the waste liquor from the sulphite 
mill. A larger plant designed to take care of 
the entire output of the mill is nearly com- 
pleted and is expected to be in operation before 
May 1. If such a plan were to be adopted 
by other sulphite mill owners the committee 
believes it would go a long way toward remedy- 
ing the evils of pollution against which com- 
plaint has been made.’ 

“Where the bass has been planted surrepti- 
tiously there seems to be an end to the brook 
trout, as in the case in the waters of the Fulton 
Chain and in other lakes; yet we can do some- 
thing to keep down the spawn-eaters and we 
are doing it. But before the onward march 
of the parasites we are helpless. 

“The state of New York has planted an 
average of more than three millions of brook 
trout every year in its waters for the past 
seven years, and the U. S. Commission has 
planted many millions more; but even this 
great effort at replacing the disappearing fish 
has not had the effect that one might reason- 
ably expect. It is for this reason and for 
those already given to you, that I have chosen 
as the title of my paper, ‘The Passing of The 
Brook Trout.’ It is not a pleasing situation 
to contemplate and it seems to me we may 
well say of it that, ‘It is a condition and not 
a theory that confronts us.’ Would it not be 
well to pause in our efforts to get big returns 
from our hatcheries for a time and to give 
strict and earnest attention to the problem of 
preservation? 

“While closing the preparation of this paper, 
there came to me the recently issued two- 
volume ‘Guide to the Study of Fishes,’ by 
President David Starr Jordan of the Leland 
Stanford, Jr., University. In his chapter on 
the Salmonid@ he says: ‘The trout are rapidly 
disappearing from our streams. . . . In 
the words of an excellent angler, the late 
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Myron W. Reed of Denver, ‘This is the last 
generation of trout fishers. The children will 
not be able to find any. . Not that 
brook trout will cease to be. They will be 
hatched by machinery and raised in ponds 
and fattened on chopped liver, and grow 
flabby and lose their spots. The trout of the 
restaurant will not cease to be. He is no 
more like the trout of the wild river than the 
fat and songless reed bird is like the bobolink. 
Gross feeding and easy pond life enervate 
and deprave him. The trout that the children 
will know only by legend is the gold-sprinkled., 
living arrow of the white water; able to zigzag 
up the cataract; able to loiter in the rapids; 
whose dainty meat is the glancing butterfly,’ ” 


MICHIGAN REGULATES SALE OF TROUT 


We are indebted to Mr. Seymour Bower, 

superintendent of the Michigan state board of 
fish commissioners, for a copy of the law 
passed just recently by the Michigan legislature 
in regard to the sale of brook trout from private 
hatcheries. This is the first law of the kind 
Michigan has ever had, and it is, undoubtedly, 
more carefully drawn than perhaps any similar 
law in other states. The new act, which is offi- 
cially known as No, 343, provides as follows: 
* Section 1.—The*state_board,of, fish” commissioners 
shall issue a license to any person, partnership or cor- 
poration who is the owner or lessee or lawfully in con- 
trol of any private waters, when engaged in the business 
of propagating brook trout or rainbow trout for sale; 
also to any person, partnership or corporation engaged 
in the business of selling brook trout or rainbow trout 
propagated in such private waters or purchased from a 
person, partnership or corporation licensed as aforesaid. 
The application shall be acted upon by said board 
within ten days after the same shall be filed with its 
secretary. . =i 4 

Section 2.—Before any such license is issued, a writ- 
ten application therefor shall be filed in the office of said 
board by the person, parnership or corporation desiring 
such license. The application shall state the full name 
and postoffice address of the applicant, with a descrip- 
tion of the premises where such business is to be con- 
ducted, a description and the location of the building 
where trout are to be hatched and where trout are to be 
sold and whether such trout are to be sold for consump- 
tion, or alive, for stocking other waters, or for both such 
purposes, etc. Suchapplicant shall also, at the time of 
filing such application, file with the secretary of such 
board a bond in the penal sum of five hundred dollars, 
with at least two responsible sureties, payable to the 
people of this state, which shall be + pe by the cir- 
cuit judge of the circuit in which said applicant resides 
which bond shall be conditioned that the licensee shall 
keep, obey and perform all of the terms, conditions and 
requirements of this act; and if said licensee shall fail 
to keep, perform or obey any of the terms, conditions or 
requirements of this act, the makers of said bond 
shall be liable to pay the sum of fifty dollars as liqui- 
dated damages and full costs of suit for each and every 
violation of this act. Said board may maintain suits for 
the recovery thereof in the circuit court for the proper 
county, and said bond shall remain as a continuing 
security for payment in case of any further breach of 
the conditions of said bond. The license shall be 
attested by the corporate seal of said board and signed 
by the president and secretary, and shall not be trans- 
ferable. No person, partnership or corporation shall 
sell any brook trout or rainbow trout propagated or 
reared in any private waters or engage in the business 
of selling such fish unless a license to sell the same shall 
have been issued by said board, as aforesaid, nor unless 
such license remains uncancelled and in force. 
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Section 3.—No such fish shall be sold or transported 
of a size less than seven inches in ane. nor during the 
open season as fixed by present or future laws of this 
state, except when such fish are sold and transported 
alive for the purpose of stocking other waters within or 
without this state: Provided, That such fish may be 
sold and transported within the state during the closed 
season for wild trout and may be sold or transported 
out of the state at any time under the provisions of this 
act and not otherwise. : 
Secrion 4.—No person shall sell or ship or cause to 
be sold or shipped or transported, and no person or cor- 
ration shall transport any such brook trout or rain- 
os trout, unless there shall be made, in duplicate, a 
bild of lading describing such shipments, signed by the 
carrier, or or its agent, showing the true date of such 
shipment, and to which shall be attached a true invoice 
or bill of sale of such fish, whic shall set forth approxi- 
mately the number and the true aggregate weight of the 
fish sold, the name and residence of the seller, shipper 
or consignor, and of the purchaser or consignee, nor 
unless the package containing such fish shall be plainly 
marked with the name and address of the consignee, the 
name of the shipper, and that it contains brook trout 
or rainbow trout. Said package shall contain no other 
kind of fish whatever. The seller or shipper of such 
trout shall, within twenty-four hours after the sale or 
shipment is made as aforesaid. forward one copy of such 
bill of lading and invoice to the state game warden, by 
mail, at such place as he shall direct, or deliver the same 
to him in person, and the other copy to the consignee; 
and within six days after the receipt of such fish, if sold 
to a purchaser residing in this state, such purchaser or 
consignee shall forward the said copy of bill of lading 
and invoice to the state game warden by mail at such 
place as he shall direct, or deliver the same to him in 
person, together with a true statement showing whether 
or not said fish described therein have n sold or 
what other disposition has been made of the same. 
Secrion 5.—No licensee shall sell at retail within this 
state any brook trout or rainbow trout, propagated and 
raised at private hatcheries, as herein provided, except 
at a regular place of business which is known to the 
public; nor unless at such place of business there shall be 
kept posted up in a conspicuous place, so that it may be 
easily read, a sign or notice, which shall contain the fol- 
lowing words: ‘‘Brook Trout Sold Here;” nor shall such 
person sell such fish without having in his possession 
the invoice of such fish herein required to be made. 
Every person having such brook trout or rainbow trout 
for sale shall exhibit the invoice thereof whenever so 
requested by any one purchasing such fish, or by any 
nm authorized to — it by the state board of 
commissioners, or by the state game and fish 
warden. No trout shall be sold under an invoice more 
then seven days old. : 
Section 6.—Any person, or persons, or corporation 
whoshall ship, transport or sell brook trout or rainbow 
trout contrary to the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and each sale shall be 
deemed a separate offense; and upon conviction thereof 
shall be punished by a fine or not less than ten dollars 
nor more than fifty dollars, or by imprisonment in the 
county jail not exceeding thirty days. Any fine im- 
posed on a corporation convic 
provisions of this act may be recovered in the name of 
the people of the state of Michigan in a suit at law in the 
cireuit court for the county where such offense is com- 
mitted and a recovery shall carry with it full costs of 
suit. A licensee under this act shall be punished by the 
enforcement of the terms and conditions of the bond, as 
rovided for in section two of this act; and the state 
oard of fish commissioners may, upon the third con- 
viction by the circuit court of any licensee of violating 
the terms and conditions of his bond or of this act, 
revoke his or its license, and the same thereupon shall 
be of no effect. 
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CONNECTICUT LOSES TROUT 

By the giving way of a retaining wall of one 
of the pools of the state fish hatchery at Wind- 
sor Locks, Conn., on Saturday night, July 29, 
about 1,000 breeding trout were lost. The 
heavy showers of that evening caused the 
water in the pools to rise until the strain proved 
too much for the wall of the lowest of the series. 
The break was discovered at daybreak and 
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1,700 breeding trout were found stranded on 
the sand. Of this number, about 600 came to 
life when placed in another pool. The fish 
lost were expected to have yielded between six 
and seven million eggs this fall as all were about 
three pounds in weight and were a healthy lot. 

There are still at the hatchery about 2,500 
breeders, but about half the number are year- 
lings, so that the output of trout fry this fall 
will be small. 

It was very fortunate that greater damage 
did not result, for there are about 300,000 brook 
trout and rainbow trout fingerlings in ponds of 
the series, which will be distributed throughout 
the state this fall. In this hatchery also there 
are 150,000 lake trout fry, which have been 
hatched from eggs received from Wisconsin, 
and several thousand land-locked salmon fry. 


SCORE ONE FOR KALAMAZOO 


If there are relatively more anglers in any 
one town than in Kalamazoo, Mich., we have 
not heard of it. Kalamazoo was the birth- 
place of the modern short bait-casting rod, and 
of other numerous wrinkles of service to the 
angling fraternity, Kalamazoo deserved to 
have a sound organization calculated to be 
heard from: A bait-casting club was proposed, 
and the plan being backed by a majority of the 
local anglers, one was organized. The first open 
tournament was held the last week in July, 
and was successful in every way. 

Bait-casting as a pastime alone has many 
attractions, and we hope to see it taken up here 
and there throughout the country until anglers 
improve their knowledge of handling the rod 
and reel to the best advantage. If any person 
doubts the fascination of casting, let him invite 
a few of his friends to practice with him on 
lawn or water. The desire to improve in his 
own casting, and to excel the best casts of his 
friends at once takes hold of every person who 
tries it; and the more he tries the more he 
strives to improve. Try it yourself. 

A NOTABLE EVENT 


Loring Coes of Worcester, Mass., is one of the 
oldest anglers who visit the lakes of Maine when 
the trout season opens. Not long ago he went 
to Rangeley for his annual angling trip, and 
was then in his ninety-third year. For forty- 
seven years he has made it his habit to go to 
Maine for his vacation, and while his age is 
great, he continues to follow the custom which 
has undoubtedly given him many a new lease of 
life. It would be interesting to know whether 
Mr. Coes smokes a pipe while fishing, or at other 
times; because, smoking and taking vacations 
are believed by some individuals to be very bad 
habits for persons who work six days a week. 
We don't think so, but we do not regulate the 
universe. 








SOME NOTES ON NIGHT PHOTOGRAPHY 

Night photography is a most fascinating pur- 
suit, although not many amateurs have that 
keenness of interest in their hobby that impels 
them to follow it through all its phases. In- 
deed, many amateurs are still possessed of the 
notion that photography at night is impossible, 
and that strong daylight is an essential. 

This is, of course, a mistaken idea, for some 
of the most pictorial of photographs have been 
produced by night exposures out of doors. We 
are not talking of so-called moonlight effects 
which are obtained by photographing in bright 
sunlight, with a very short exposure, and the 
sun included, if possible. These are best taken 
when the sun is setting, or low down in the 
heavens, with the rays cast on water between 
the photographer and the sun. Careful devel- 
opment of the sky part of the negative with an 
undevelopment of the landscape or foreground 
portion, will produce a sufficient contrast with 
lack of detail in the shadows, suggesting night. 
The one trouble when including the sun in such 
pictures is that the brilliancy of the sun sets up 
a tremendous halation on the negative, unless a 

-non-halation on a backed plate be used, or a 
yellow screen. The sun, too, photographs 
ridiculously small, out of all proportion to its 
real appearance in the sky to the eye. 

But to come back to real night photography: 
Photographs taken by moonlight are apt to be 
unsatisfactory when the moon is included, be- 
cause, an exposure of from two to four hours 
being necessary, the moon will have described a 
considerable are in the sky, leaving its trail 
over the negative. The shadows a bright moon 
casts will, too, have moved considerably, pro- 
ducing results resembling neither daylight nor 
moonlight. Still I have seen such night pic- 
tures where a sufficiently short and yet long 
enough exposure could be given, which were 
entirely satisfactory. A long exposed plate 
will be apt to give a result similar to a plate 
exposed in weak daylight, and such pictures do 
not give a true night impression. The best 
results are obtained, in cities where there are a 
number of electric lights and possibly a wet 
pavement to reflect the rays. Any brightly lit 


street will give stunning pictures on a rainy 
night just after a shower, and the lights can be 
included or not. Effective pictures have been 
made near the well-lit entrances of big hotels, 
or in parks where branches of trees throw big 
shadows from some arc-light suspended near. 
When the snow lies thick on the ground, such 
pictures can be made to give particularly 
charming results. There is no rule of exposure 
to go by, with such pictures. 

It is entirely dependent upon whether the 
lens is stopped down to any considerable ex- 
tent, the speed of the dry plate used, the 
amount of illumination and reflection. One or 
two trials will suffice to give a fairly correct idea 
of the exposure necessary. The camera should 
be well protected from rain or damp, by being 
covered with a waterproof cloth, and the lens 
should be carefully looked after, that it does 
not get covered with moisture, for then it will 
blur the picture. Patience in large quantities 
is a very essential item to success with night 
pictures. Juan C. Abel. 


FRILLS AND FIXING 


One of the most provoking hot weather 
troubles is the tendency of the gelatine on the 
dry plate to frill badly along the edges, or to 
raise up small bubbles on its surface as if 
struck by the measles, or in some cheaper 
brands of plates even to leave its support in 
toto. 

Many preventatives have been suggested, 
but unfortunately, in most instances, the 
remedy is worse than the disease. The plate 
makers are the greatest offenders in that 
respect; their alum acid fixing bath rendering 
most negatives useless for anything but straight _ 
copying, the toughness imparted to the films 
being such as to preclude the possibility of any 
after treatment. 

But a few years since little or nothing was 
done to a negative after development and 
fixing beyond giving it perchance a clearing 
bath, or maybe intensifying or reducing it 
as a whole. In the latter case advice was 
generally given to use a plain fixing bath, lest 
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such operations might become troublesome 
or uncertain to perform. Since the advent 
of pictorial photography, however, the after 
treatment of the negative has become a very 
important part of the negative process as well 
as an important factor in the final result. 
The artist is no more satisfied with the hard 
and dry cut negative of our fathers. He wishes 
more often than not to modify and alter the 
printing quality of his negative to suit his aim 
and his requirements, and almost all of these 
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trouble from frilling if he observes them care- 
fully. : 

Ist. In summer the temperature of all 
solutions used for Ydevelopment and after 
processes ought never to be allowed to exceed 
70° Fahr., small pieces of ice being added to 
them whenever required to keep the tempera- 
ture down. 

2d. Only fresh hypo solution ought to be 
used. Hypo is inexpensive. It is\¥readily 
dissolved when needed. Further, the solution 














By D. W. Iddings. 
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modifications entail the use of local intensifica- 
tion and reduction processes. These are gen- 
erally of a chemical nature, consisting in the 
more or less extended application of chemicals 
of all kinds on the surface of the film. 

Therefrom their action spreads and extends 
to the whole thickness of the film as they are 
allowed to penetrate it, a condition sine qua 
non being that the absorbing power of the 
film be not interfered with in any way. Ergo, 
—no alum or other hardening bath is per- 
missible if good results are to be expected. 

But the frilling? 

We need not apprehend any frilling if a 
little care and judgment be used in the fixing 
process, especially nowadays, when all good 
makes of plates will stand a considerable 
amount of handling without this defect be- 
coming annoying. The observance of the 
following simple rules will help any one out of 
difficulty, and he need not apprehend any 
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of the salt is accompanied by a strong reduc- 
tion in temperature, and a fresh bath has a 
decided hardening action on the film. The 
best composition for most plates and films 
is as follows: Hyposulphite of soda, 1 part; 
water, 4 to 6 parts. For bromide papers the 
amount of water must be increased to 8 or 
even 10 parts. Comparatively but little of 
such a solution is required to fix perfectly an 
8x10 plate. Several of these can be fixed in 
succession in one pint of it. 

3d. Fresh hypo ought to be made up for 
every new batch of plates and as shortly before 
use as possible. 

Leave the old hypo solution alone. Not only 
is there danger of frilling and of immediate 
stains, but often when the bath becomes 
exhausted (also when plates are not left long 
enough in the fixing bath) the fixing is more 
apparent than real. There remains in the 
film a double salt which rejoices in the com- 
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plex formula Ag2 S2 03 Na2 S2 O03 of small 
solubility and which has a peculiar way, 
showing its presence at the wrong time by 
playing all sorts of pranks with the operator, 
especially when intensification or reduction 
is resorted to. This salt must be thoroughly 
eliminated, which is brought about by the 
presence of an excess of hypo in the fixing 
bath and by a prolonged action of the latter 
when the fixing is just apparently complete. 
Hence the safe advice to leave the plate in the 
fixing solution for at least 5 minutes after 
apparent fixation; or, better for careful work, 
to lay the plate in a second fresh bath for five 
or ten minutes longer. 

4th. If a certain amount of clearing is 
needed the plain hypo fixing bath may be 
replaced by the following one: Hyposulphite 
of soda, 1 part; water, 4 to 6 parts; liquid 
bisulphite of soda, 1-12 to 1-10 part. This 
may also be used as the second bath if the 
foregoing two-bath method be resorted to. 
Nothing more is required. The film thus 
treated will remain perfectly soft, and will 
not frill under any ordinary circumstances. 

5th. If through prolonged development, 
of the use of caustic alkalies in the developer, 
or too high a temperature cf the developing 
or fixing solution, or some other cause, it is 
found that the plates evince a propensity for 
frilling, the best remedy is formalin § This 
ought to be applied after the method given 
by Stieglitz, which is the only one that will not 
interfere with the after-treatment of the nega- 
tive. It is as follows, and here we take pleas- 
ure in quoting Stieglitz himself, ‘When using 
formalin to prevent frilling of the gelatine 
film don’t use it as is customary. As a rule 
a 3 to 5 per cent. solution of the formalin put 
up for photographic purposes is recommended 
and the instructions say to bathe the devel- 
oped, fixed negative in such a bath from five 
to ten minutes. Those photographers follow- 
ing this course certainly do prevent their plates 
from frilling, but they also succeed in paving 
the way to much annoyance and vexation 
should they ever desire to locally manipulate 
such negatives with intensifier or reducer. 

“T have found—and I have been using 
formalin for some ten years for the purpose— 
that a 2 per cent. solution is sufficiently strong, 
in fact the right strength, and that the fixed 
negatives should be dipped in this tanning 
bath no longer than 30-45 seconds, and then 
immediately plunged into water and washed 
in the usual manner. In following these 
instructions you will ensure your negatives 
against frilling; will permit the washing water 
to thoroughly wash out all hypo from the film; 
and what is very important, will be enabled 
at any time to treat your negatives’ with _in- 
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tensifier or reducer, or both.” (We find that 
much less time is sufficient in most cases, say 
10 to 15 seconds.) 

6th. Occasionally a box of “plates may be 
encountered where the plates, either through 
some deterioration or some other cause, are 
particularly liable to frill at the edges. In 
that case, when known beforehand, the evil 
may be entirely prevented by giving them a 
safe edge similar to that put on wet plates. 
A few pieces of pure para rubber are dissolved 
in an ounce of benzol until saturation is com- 
plete. Then with a small piece of cotton or a 
brush some of the solution is put lightly and 
carefully all along the edge of the plate cover- 
ing the border of the film about 1-16 of an inch. 
This dries out instantly, and will very effect- 
ually prevent the frillingz of the gelatine surface 
during subsequent manipulations. 

We are certain that all photographers will 
find themselves well repaid by considering 
these few notes, and that they will save them- 
selves much trouble and vexation by the use 
of the simple methods referred to in the fore- 
going lines. A. K. Boursault. 


A NOTE ON ENLARGING 
When making a first enlargement, either upon 
bromide paper, or upon a plate, it is difficult 
especially in daylight enlarging, to arrive at th 
correct exposure without wasting several 
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It is wise, therefore, in order 
to save both time and expense, to make a trial 
series of exposures upon the one plate or paper. 
The method of doing this is not quite obvious, 
but may be briefly stated. Having arranged 
everything for the final exposure, the dark slide 
containing the sensitive paper is inserted, and 
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opened to its full extent. An exposure is then 
given of, say, five seconds, and the blind of the 
slide then pushed in about an inch or so, and a 
second exposure of five seconds given. Again 
the blind is pushed in another inch, and a third 
exposure given, and so on, until the dark slide 
is closed. By this means the one piece of paper 
or plate has received a progressive exposure of 
5, 10, 15, 20, etc., seconds in consecutive strips. 
Development is then carried out, each strip 
being carefully watched, and the paper re- 
moved from the dish to the fixing bath when the 
correctly-exposed strip has reached its perfect 
development. Pay no attention to the other 
strips, as it is obvious they cannot all come to 
time together. Then, when able to view the 
result in a good light, count the strips from one 
end, and so ascertain the exposure given to the 
successful one. 


CLEANING GLASS 


Glass apparatus of one kind or another forms 
so very large a part of every photographer’s 
stock-in-trade, that a few notes on the different 
methods of cleaning glass should prove of prac- 
tical value. Measure-glasses are the most com- 
monly used, so we may well begin with them. 
As a rule, a good deal of bother is caused by 
their conical shape, since the developing solu- 
tions are not readily washed out from the bot- 
tom, and by degrees cause a dirty staining of 
the glass, which cannot be removed even with 
boiling water, and which give the measure- 
glass an untidy appearance. The remedy for 
this is to fill the measure with water to the level 
of the stain, and then add a few drops of pure 
nitric acid, when the stain will instantly dis- 
solve with faint effervescence. Leave the acid 
in the glass for a short while, and then rinse 
out with water. To avoid the formation of 
this stain, it is advisable to always wash the 
measure instantly after use, and return it to its 
place on the developing shelf inverted, so that 
the fluid trickles down to the mouth instead of 
collecting at the contracted end. Pyro stains, 
either in measure-glasses or dishes, are par- 
ticularly obstinate, but can be removed with 
peroxide of hydrogen. Greases, oils, etc., are 
best treated with softsoap and warm water, or 
failing this, with strong solutions of either wash- 
ing soda, potassium carbonate. Pipettes, tubes, 
and the like are best cleaned by immersing them 
daily for an hour or so in equal parts of sul- 
phuric acid and water (preparing this mixture 
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by pouring the acid into the water and not 
vice versa), and after ward running them 
through first with plain water, and then with 
spirit or ether. They are then set aside to dry, 
and not touched. : 


PHOTOGRAPHING WILD FLOWERS 


The technical requirements of photographing 
wild flowers are not very numerous or exacting; 
perhaps the chief thing is to select a day upon 
which there is no wind, for the moving of ous 
models is one of the principal drawbacks to this 
form of photography. The use of an ortho- 
chromatic plate and light-yellow screen is 
almost essential if correct eclor values are to be 
obtained, and this naturally lengthens the ex- 
posure ; otherwise the difficulties are not greater 
than those incident to flower photography in- 
doors. In fact, it is almost a simpler matter to 
secure pictorial effect with growing wild 
flowers than where the arrangement of one 
subject is carried out by hand. Nature has 
already prepared the composition, and all we 
need to do is to erect our camera and give our 
whole thought to the best technical rendering 
of the subject. 

It must not be supposed, however, that any 
position, however haphazard, will give a satis- 
factory result. Some little care and thought 
must be exercised in selecting a point of view. 
The chief thing is to conceive one’s subject 
translated into monochrome and judge the 
result by that standard. Color and surround- 
ings may please the eye, but will not necessarily 
yield a really pictorial photograph. : 

These types of subject may be divided into 
two principal kinds. First, where the camera 
is brought quite near to a small group, or even a 
single blossom, with the object of photograph- 
ing that alone; and secondly, where a mass of 
growing flowers are rendered with the trees and 
other vegetation amidst which they are found. 

For the first type a focusing tripod camera 
is essential. It is well to make the subject fill a 
fair amount of the plate in order to give a good- 
sized image. Use the largest stop compatible 
with clear definition of the principal objects or 
blossoms in the group. This will have the 
effect of subordinating surrounding and unes- 
sential details. It must be remembered, of 
course, that surroundings play a certain part in 
the picture, otherwise we should have no 
reason for photographing flowers in situ; but at 
the same time, the surroundings must not com- 
pete in any way with the subject itself. 

An incidental advantage of this particular 
form of flower photography is the fact that it 
helps one’s faculties of observation. It would 
hardly be possible to engage in the photogra- 
phy of growing wild flowers for any length of 
time without learning much of their habits. 

















BENCH SHOW CLASSIFICATION 

The recent action of the American Kennel 
Club in restricting entries in the Novice class to 
American-bred dogs is the first step which has 
been taken toward a better bench show classi- 
fication. For years the feeling of discontent 
about the present bench show rulings has been 
growing, and many very uncomplimentary 
things have been said and written about the 
American Kennel Club. Everybody who has 
shown dogs has felt, at some time or other, the 
unfairness of the present rulings and almost all 
have made suggestions as to how things might 
be bettered. 

Probably no classes of dogs have suffered so 
much as the sporting dogs. It has long been 
the opinion that we in America could never win 
in the sporting classes against our cousins from 
across the Atlantic. This pessimistic and un- 
sportsmanlike belief has grown out of the fol- 
lowing causes, which it will readily be seen rest 
primarily upon bench show classification: 

The bench show rulings have made it possible 
for English dogs to be shown in classes where 
they should never have been entered. Until the 
new Novice rule was passed English champions 
were eligible for our Novice classes and Amer- 
ican breeders have been discouraged by having 
their good dogs beaten by importations, which, 
according to common justice, had no right 
whatever in the class. The identical conditions 
have existed in the Limit class, and the natural 
result is that American breeders have ceased to 
breed “show dogs.” Our bench show classifi- 
cations have practically destroyed the Amer- 
ican-bred sporting dog for the show and have 
been the making of our field dogs. For when 
our breeders saw that they could not win on the 
bench with British dogs in all the classes they 
turned their attention to field dogs and field 
trials. The non-sporting breeds probably would 
have suffered in the same way, if there had been 
any other kind of a contest which could have 
been held for them. Nothing, however, has 
been found for them, and their owners have 
had to stick to the shows, which they have done 
with wonderful and ever increasing success. 
The new Novice rule wil] help the American 








breeders very greatly, and is, indeed, a long 
step in advance, but there is still a crying need 
for some new restrictions in the Limit class. 
Of all the many suggestions that have been 
offered for changes in this class there seems to be 
none which is so feasible and so easily accom- 
plished as that of limiting that class to Amer- 
ican-bred dogs. This would force our English 
relations to show against our best animals in 
the open class, and in order to win they would 
have to bring over better dogs than they do now. 
Another suggestion which should be most 
seriously considered is that of introducing a 
“Breeder’s class” into our shows. This class 
would be for a dog and two of his get and the 
bitch division for a bitch and two of her prod- 
uce, all regardless of ownership. The ad- 
vantages of such a class are too apparent to 
need any discussion. Horse and cattle shows 
all have such classes; why is it that the dog 
fancier is so behind his fellows in this respect? 
We must remember, however, that however 
excellent any proposed classifications or 
changes may seem on paper, there are many 
objectionable features to them under the sur- 
face, so to speak. The American Kennel Club 
will have to be the sponsor for the new rules, 
and when we consider that there are some who 
object to the new Novice ruling we must real- 
ize with what they have to contend. 

The new Novice rule has given the American 
breeder his long expected and wished for chance 
and it is sincerely to be hoped that he will 
make the most of it. The excuse of English 
competition has no longer the weight it had, and 
breeders should turn their attention to high- 
class sporting dogs, developed along show lines. 
When we have as good “show dogs” as we have 
field dogs we may be able to combine the two 
and have a perfect hunting dog. 

William Hayes. 


PRACTICAL HINTS ON KENNELING 
When it comes to the kenneling of a small 
lot of dogs or the going into the business of ex- 
hibiting dogs on a large sale, we enter into a 
very different phase of the subject, calling for 
more or less outlay and systematic care, 
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according] to the number handled. Still, we 
have as the paramount features the three essen- 
tials—cleanliness, food, and comfort. We 
place them in that order because when a num- 
ber of dogs are kept together, cleanliness is the 
most important of all, and every effort must be 
put forth to keep the dogs clear of disease and 
infection. Food is a close second to cleanli- 
ness, as perhaps three-fourths of what is called 
mange is the result of stomachie troubles 
caused by injudicious feeding. The skin is ina 
measure a thermometer, telling us that there is 
excessive heat inside, and it will not get into a 
normal condition until the inside heat is re- 
duced. Thirdly comes the comfort and extra 
appearance of the kennels. 

Can we do better than introduce the subject 
with the poet Somerville’s instructions? They 
are as follows: 


‘First let the kennel be the huntsman’s care, 
Upon some little eminence erect, 
And fronting to the ruddy dawn; its courts 
On either hand wide opening to receive 
The sun’s all-cheering beams, when mild he shines, 
And gilds the mountain tops. For much the pack 
Roused from their dark alcoves delight to stretch 
And bask in his invigorating ray. 


“Let no Corinthian pillars prop the dome, 
A vain expense, on charitable deeds 
Better disposed—For use not state; 
Gracefully plain let each apartment rise. 
O’er all let cleanliness preside, no scraps 
Bestrew the pavement, and no half-picked bones. 


‘*Water and shade no less demand thy care; 

In a large field the adjacent field enclose 

There plant in equal ranks the spreading elm, 
Or fragrant lime; most happy thy design 

If at the bottom of thy spacious court, 
A large canal fed by the crystal brook, 

F rom its transparent bosom shall reflect 
Downward thy structure and inverted green.’ 


The object of placing the kennel on a slight 
eminence is to secure drainage. At any rate it 
should not be built in a hollow, or the dogs will 
alway: be liable to rheumatic andf other 
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troubles, induced by dampness and cold. 
Having selected the location, the next thing to 
do is to decide upon what is wanted. If the 
kennel is a modest one of half a dozen dogs, 
which the owner is to look after himself 
suitable structure would be one of twelve feet 
square, with an elevation of six feet at the 
eaves and about eight feet in the center. This 
will admit of a center passageway of as much 
as four feet in width, and three four-feet-square 
divisions on each side, or enough to accommo- 
date from six to nine dogs up to setter size, 
Light can best be obtained by having tilting 
windows at either end, and these also afford 
necessary ventilation from the sheltered side in 
winter or with a clear, through draught in 
summer. In most kennels the indoor com- 
partments are boarded up for about four feet 
between the kennels, but we have tried with 
success good wire netting, and the dogs seem 
quieter and more comfortable than when in 
solitary confinement. Certainly with the net- 
ting there is less accommodation for vermin in 
crevices and cracks. The kennel looks lighter 
and airier and thus gains in appearance. 

Of course the netting must be small enough 
in the mesh and stout enough to keep quarrel- 
some dogs apart, but there is not so much 
anxiety to get at one another among dogs who 
see each other all the time. The compartment 
doors should either open inward or slide to one 
side, and for two reasons: not taking any pas- 
sage space, and never giving way when pushed 
against by the dogs. We prefer the sliding- 
door set to run down a slight incline and catch 
when it runs down. The sleeping-bench 
should not be too high, and must be entirely 
detached, so that it can be taken out, washed 
with some parasite-killer and sun-dried. Bed- 
ding is unnecessary in summer, and in winter 
it is better to have boxes inverted on the sleep- 
ing-benches, part of the front being taken off 
and a strip of sacking nailed along the top 
front to drop down in excessively cold weather. 
Such a box, if put on the summer sleeping 
bench with a layer of paper beneath the straw, 
makes as comfortable a sleeping-place for a 
dog as can be provided, and obviates the need 
of a fire for anything but sensitive dogs. 

No matter what lumber is used for the sides 
and roof of the kennel, you cannot get too 
sound and too good material for the flooring 
This ought to be put down to be as tight as a 
drum and with just the least little bit of 
incline in the laying of it, so as to have it dry 
quickly when washed. How to have the water 
run off has, of course, to be decided by the 
individual case as to where it had better be got 
rid of. No division partitions should come 
down so close to the floor as to prevent the clear 
flow of water over the whole floor 
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The outside arrangements for such a kennel 
should be a piece of ground on each side and, if 
possible, at the further end. With the end- 
piece it will be possible to give side-yards of 
eight feet to the first and second divisions on 
each side, and turn the dogs in the third kennels 
into the yards at the end. 

When we come to the large kennel of dogs 
for breeding or exhibition purposes, we have a 
case which presents quite as much difference as 
exists between the family horse and the stable 
of race-horses. A competent kennel man is 
now an essential, and so long as he knows his 
business and keeps his dogs in good condition, 
it is much better not to interfere with him. So, 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

D. P., Stockton, Cal.—Will explain how my 
puppy acts and ask you to answer in your 
next issue what is the matter with him, as I 
have been unable to find out here. Is a 
Llewellin setter, well bred but not inbred, six 
months old. I took him out on quail and he 
pointed the first one he found. He did not 
work very hard; it was cool; he had all the 
water he wanted; suddenly he broke and ran 
as hard as he could, to and fro, then would 
lie down and bark. In fifteen minutes he 
was all right again. The pupils of his eyes 
were much enlarged when in this state. 

Answer:—Such is not an unusual occurrence 
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also, if he is the right sort of man. when he sees 
his employer wishes a thing done in a certain 
way he will do it, for there are many ways of 
managing a kennel, and any one will give satis- 
faction if the dogs are well cared for and kept 
healthy. 

It is quite possible to keep a greater number 
of dogs by making an enlargement of the small 
kennel just described, or by building more than 
one. The latter is preferable, for with a large 
number of dogs isolation becomes a possible 
necessity, and the cooking should be kept sepa- 
rate at any rate, even if there are no patients to 
be cared for. All of that is merely a matter of 
detail and possibilities as governed by circum- 
stances and the wishes of the proprietor. 

—From “The Dog Book,” by James Watson. 


” OWNED BY MR. J. D.z 


QUEEN,’ 
WIMBLEDON, N. D. 





FURCHT, 


in young dogs that are afflicted with worms 
The description as given points clearly to 
worms, and if fits with severe convulsions 
had occurred at same time it would have been 
the usual thing. Even if the dog appears 
perfectly well, fat and slick as an eel and 
lively as a cricket—treat for worms and clear 
him of the parasites. If not attended to, fits 
will be the next step. 

O. K. L., Lima, O.—I have two fine setter 
puppies, past three months old. One of them 
will run out and bring a ball or stick when 
thrown and bring it in to me, but the other will 
not. They are both of the same litter and the 
dam and sire both retrieve. How can the 
other puppy be got into the notion to fetch? 

Answer.—Running for a ball or stick and 
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bringing it to you is of no value whatever— 
merely play, and such play is of no use in prac- 
tical work on game afield. The puppy not 
indulging in the frolic at this time will most 
likely turn out to be the better retriever (after 
proper training) of the two. Better devote a 
little time with these puppies in the open field 
and there let them get interested in game birds. 
When six or seven months old begin yard 
training them properly by the force system 
without the whip, which includes retrieving to 
order only, and you will get such workers as are 
the delight of every sportsman. 


M. N. J., St. Louis, Mo.—-I had a great deal 
of trouble with my dog last fall, as he always 
chases after shot. He is a fine pointer, three 
years old; was hunted through two seasons, and 
he does fine work on quail, except for this one 
bad fault. I should like to break him of it. 
Can it be done without giving him a light load 
of shot every time he makes a break? Dogmen 
tell me it’s the only sure way. 

Answer.—Pay no attention to such foolhardy 
advice. Aside for taking chances of putting 
out an eye, or planting several pellets between 
his ribs that may penetrate to the lungs, and 
thus cause ultimate death, you are quite apt to 
render him gun-shy, which would be worse than 
to have him merely break shot. Breaking shot 
is one of the very common faults, and is caused 
by poor training and handling. By use of the 
force collar as prescribed in the force system of 
training you can successfully overcome the 
fault on short order and the ‘‘cure” will be 
permanent, unless he be hunted in company 
with a regular shotbreaker thereafter—faults 
are quickly acquired in bad company. 


M. K. L., Columbus, O.—I have a pointer 
bitch, four or five years old, and she is a beauty 
to look at. I bought her when a puppy and 
sent her to a trainer in the South, but when 
she was returned, she did not work to suit me, 
so I sent her to another trainer, in this state. 
She came back so well trained she would not 
leave my heels. After trying for a week to 
get her to hunt I sent her back. The man 
demanded more money, which I sent him. 
In about two months the dog was sent back 


to me. She was just as before—followed at 
heel. Think of my disgust! I suspected the 


bitch in whelp, although I gave no order nor 
permission to have her bred. In due time 
she gave birth to a measly lot of mongrels, 
which I promptly destroyed. I did nothing 
further with her. Last fall, however, she 
followed me off on a hunt with my setter, 
who is a fine worker and the best retriever 
in this section. During the outing she showed 


up_well, making several nice points on quail, 
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but was unmindful to all orders. 
dog has since died, I am anxious to get this 
bitch in shape for work if it can be done. Is 
she too old to be trained properly to work to 
order and retrieve? 


As the old 


Answer:—No dog ever gets too old to learn 
new tricks. Just begin with this bitch as if 
she were a perfectly green dog, put her through 
the course of yard training in systematic 
manner and by the time your season opens 
she will be obedient and retrieve handsomely. 
To still more arouse hunting proclivity it will 
be best to work her in the field with another 
energetic hunter, one that is under nice control 
and is a good bird finder. Latent talent will 
soon be aroused and the bitch should serve 
you well as helpmate afield for a number of 
years to come. You have certainly had your 
share of bitter experiences in sending a dog 
to a “trainer,” but I assure you there are 
many sportsmen who will sympathize with 
you, having had a similar dose. Moral: 
Train your own dogs if you possibly can spare 
the little time required and are so situated 
to do so. 

S. F. S.—I have a pointer two years old. 
Last fall was his first season on game. At 
first he was all right, but when the season was 
half over his nose went wrong and has been 
so off and on ever since. During the previous 
summer the dog was sick with distemper. 
May that have anything to do with it? His 
eyes are most always discharging matter. 

Answer:—Loss of scenting power is the 
usual outcome and bad after-effect of dis- 
temper in such cases where treatment was 
not begun soon enough or with improper 
medicine. His eyes still discharging matter 
indicates that he is not well—probably was 
never really cured of distemper and the dis- 
ease, to a degree, still lingers in the system. 
Getting him in perfect health should be the 
only aim at this time and thus put him in 
shape for work when the season opens. 


T. G., Salem, Ore.—I have a seven-menths- 
old pointer puppy of good stock and am very 
anxious to make a good dog of him, but 
fear he will not stand much forcing as he is 
of a very nervous disposition. He starts 
quickly at any unusual noise and seeks a 
place to hide. Can he be made fearless? 

Answer:—Highly-bred dogs have a tend- 
ency to nervousness and must be treated 
with due consideration at all times, but kind- 
ness only will avail nought with such a dog. 
Force, judiciously applied, is the only method 
by which obedience, prompt performance 
and fearless action can be implanted, but a 
whip must never be used. 

Ep. F, HABERLEIN, 
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CATS AND MORE ABOUT THEM 


Having read the article “As To Cats” in the 
Council Lodge of the August Frenp aNnp 
SrrEAM, and considering this an important 
subject for sportsmen and bird lovers, I 
take the liberty of a word in the pow-wow. 

Who can blame a cat for breaking up a 
bird’s nest, destroying eggs, or eating mother 
and young: for using the cunning with which he 
was born; to waylay a young rabbit or a chip- 
monk; for helping himself to a chick or two 
from the brood in the barnyard? Who taught 
him to do these things? Who, indeed, but 
Dame Nature? Not this new copyrighted 
Nature, but the original old-time brand that 
we readers of FreLp AND STREAM believe in. 

But what about the owner of these animals? 
Should he not keep his cat from temptation 
and give him no opportunity of doing harm? 
If his cat wishes a robin or a thrush for lunch, 
let his owner pay the price of these luxuries 
according to the game Jaw menu. If the 
owner wished one for himself he would have 
to pay the usual fine. Why exempt an animal 
of his? If his cat took a fancy to his neigh- 
bors’ chickev, he would have to foot the bill, 
but our game and song birds his cat can enjoy 
gratis. Is this fair and just? 

I feel sure that statistics would show that 
cats destroy more bird life than hawks, owls, 
Seaton’s Little Airgun Savages, and all other 
“varmints’”’ combined. Would the following 
suggested amendment to the game laws pro- 
tect our birds and game from this destructive 
animal? 

Every cat owner to pay a license to the fish 
and game wardens, or other proper authority, 
for his cat or cats. 

Every licensed cat compelled to wear a 
license tag at all times. 

Every cat not so provided to be lawfully 
killed by any one so disposed. 

That the restrictions and penalties of the 
game laws apply to cats and their owners. 

That the owners of cats be made liable for 
the actions of their animals. 

That all monies derived from the above 
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While we reserve the right to use only such letters, 
or parts of letters, as we deem 

ration of all our 
Be assured your effort will be 
we grow through interchange of ideas. 


written, we be- 
ers to make this 


—Tue Epitor. 


laws be used toward the propagation of fish 
and game 

Would not laws like these do away with 
many a hungry cat? Would they not be 
welcomed by all sportsmen and bird lovers? 
Would they hinder the real lover of cats from 
the enjoyment of their company? 

Can we in no way bring the law to our aid? 
Let us see what can be done. Unkel David, 


what say you? Mack 
Asbury Park, N. J 
A “RAY OF LIGHT?” 
After reading the editorial, “In Darkest 


West Virginia,” in the July number, I could 
not help being struck by the enclosed clipping 
from the Pittsburg Dispatch. It seems to me 
that this might be called a “Ray of Light.” 
But over there “rays” of such kind are exceed- 
ing few and far between: 

JUSTICE IN A BIG HURRY 


Amos Trizs Case 





AND CoLLects Fine 1n THREE 
MINUTES. 


Farrmount W. Va. Aug. 2.—{Special.J}—E. 8. 
Amos, justice of the peace and a member of the city 
council broke the record for quick administration of 
the law here this evening when he fined Nick Costello 
$25 for killing a rabbit out of season. The Justice was 
seated at the council table when called, and after a 
lapse of three minutes he was back again, having 
issued a warrant for Costello, tried him, adjudged him 
guilty, assessed the fine and collected it. 

West Virginia’s game protection is as great 
a farce as was ever enacted. They are ready 
enough to collect the $25 non-resident fee, or, 
in other words, they are “out for the coin.” 
I was in Parkersburg last November and every 
store was filled with game; great piles of rabbits 
and quail, fewer pheasants and at one place 
several deer, more game, I dare say, than could 
be sold there in two months. I was told there 
that during the winter before, one man had 
brought to market fourteen deer! This needs 
no comment. 

Several of my friends have been in the 
Cheat mountains fishing the past month and 
all have been up against the weather man, 
continuous rain being their lot. 

Quail bid fair to be plenty, seeming to have 
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come through a hard winter in good shape. 
So we expect “doin’s” this fall. With best 
wishes for all the Fretp anp STREAM family. 
C. A. Stone. 
Marietta, O. 


SNAKE JUGGLER BITTEN 

I have just read your July number and the 
article therein on “Snakes and Their Ways,” 
by J. Alden Loring, in which is discussed the 
much disputed question of the removal of 
snakes’ fangs by professional snake charmers. 
I enclose herewith a clipping which I think is 
of interest on that point: 


SNAKE JUGGLER 





SEVERELY BITTEN AND Is Now 1Nn HospitTAt, 





(Houston Post Special.) 

Beaumont Texas July 15.—A man named Isaaks, 
who is an itinerant lecturer, book agent and snake 
juggler, and who has been in this section of the country 
for several weeks, was severely bitten by one of his 
rattle snakes at Kountze Thursday night and was 
brought here to-day for treatment. Isaaks recently 
secured a new rattlesnake and believed that the snake’s 
fangs had been removed. hile exhibiting the snake 
at Kountze the reptile sank its fangs into the man’s 
wrist. Well-known remedies were at once applied 
and the man sent here for treatment. The arm is 
greatly swollen, but it is probable that it can be saved. 

The facts of this occurrence came under my 
own observation. The “snake juggler’ re- 
ferred to in this clipping secured a new rattle- 
snake (diamond rattler) and extracted its 
fangs and believed the snake had thus been 
rendered harmless, but was subsequently 
bitten by this snake and is in a critical condi- 
tion now as a result of the bite. This shows 
two points of interest: First, that a poisonous 
snake will survive the removal of its principal 
fangs, and, second, that poisonous snakes 
(diamond rattlers at any rate) have more than 
one set of fangs that are effective and danger- 
ous. 

I am a constant ready of your worthy maga- 
zine and am interested in all it contains. 


J. B. Lewis. 
Beaumont, Texas. 


A ROD-MAKING QUERY 

Will some one who actually knows, please 
tell us through Fietp AND STREAM what is the 
difference, if any, between bethabara and noib 
wood? I am told by one or two amateur 
rod-makers who claim to know, that they are 
the same wood, of different grades, but they 
do not look alike to me. 

Avery Pollock. 
New York. 


AS TO AMATEUR ROD-MAKING 
Whether amateur rod-making is on the in- 
crease it would be difficult to say, there being 
sO many more anglers to-day than ever before; 
but the fact is that not a few anglers make 
their own rods to-day. One reason may be 
that the short rods are not so difficult to make 
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as those of eight or nine feet in length, and 
another one is that few of the short rods are 
alike, each maker working out his own fancies, 
although comparatively few employ split 
bamboo unless they obtain the material in the 
form of stock cut and glued up, ready for fitting. 
And this practice is followed by some so-called 
rod-makers. Perry D. Frazer. 

New York City. 

ABOUT GAME WARDEN CHASE 

I noticed in the August Fretp anp Stream 
that the editor is pleased with the work of our 
Bennington county game warden, Mr. Harry 
Chase. I can vouch that this is no case of mis- 
placed esteem. I give here below Warden 
Chase’s record since his appointment last 
January: 

Warden Chase has made thirty arrests in 
this county, beyond which his jurisdiction 
does not extend. Of these, nine were charged 
with having killed deer illegally; four with 
permitting their hounds to run deer to death; 
eight with catching and keeping trout less 
than six inches in length; three with trespassing 
and fishing on private preserves; one with 
killing partridges in close season; one with 
snaring trout; two with polluting streams 
with lime; one with fishing for trout in close 
season, and one with using a gill-net. And 
conviction followed each arrest. 

All this has been accomplished by Warden 
Chase by the hardest kind of work and in the 
face of numerous handicaps. Unfortunately, 
his good work, which has attracted widespread 
commendation of the newspapers, has brought 
him more than one critic. There are those 
who begrudge him the notoriety and say he 
has a “swelled head.” This is far from the 
truth. Warden Chase is simply honest, fear- 
less and determined. He has had ten years 
of experience in similar work before coming 
here and he knows his work so well that he 
makes no mistakes. He has been greatly 
assisted by Commissioner Henry G. Thomas 
of Stowe who has given him his hearty backing. 

The newspaper publicity which Warden 
Chase has gained from his activity has done 
much for fish and game protection, and it is 
to the credit of the newspapers that they have 
invariably upheld him. 

Mr. Chase makes it a rule not to write to the 
newspapers and does not want notoriety. 
However, the writer hopes that the record of 
the Bennington county warden will serve to 
inspire other game wardens throughout the 
country to do their duty. All Vermont is 
aroused now to its needs in matters pertaining 
to the protection of fish and game. But it 
took a determined man to do it. 

A Reader. 

Burlington, Vt. 
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Sportsmen who are familiar with the excel- 
lent sporting pictures of Mr. Oliver Kemp 
will be glad to assist this clever young artist 
to procure the following articles, which he 
needs for his models: 

Coon-skin caps (with peak and also one of 
the round ones without peak). Leather 
“chaps” and cuffs. Revolver-belt with hol- 
ster. Buckskin hunting shirt and leggings. 
Moccasins from the various parts of the West 
and North. Knife-sheaths. Snowshoes, (Ca- 
nadian, Western, Northwestern, Northern), 
and from Canada he wants a complete fur suit, 
such as is used by the Indians and trappers. 

To fill Mr. Kemp’s needs these articles 
should be such as have been worn or used. 
Readers interested should address Oliver 
Kemp, Wilmington, Del. 


Now that the shooting season is on, the 
much discussed and always important ques- 
tion of ammunition returns to worry the shooter. 
Don’t worry. For when your dealer says, 
“Take Du Pont smokeless and you will be sure 
of what you’ve got,” he means just what he 
says. Du Pont is time-tried—Unkel David 
will use no other brand. 


Blow it high, or blow it low, it is all the 
same to you if you are snugly ensconced in a 
Kenwood sleeping bag. They are suitable 
for all conditions of climate and weather 
For samples, prices and full information, 
address the Kenwood Mills, Albany, N. Y. 


‘The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation, Middle- 
field, Conn., famous for its excellent rifle, 
shotgun and revolver sights, is pushing Ly- 
man’s bow-facing rowing gear. This should 
interest wildfowl shooters, as well as anglers. 
For full information, address the manufac- 
turers, 


The “most unique business proposition 
that the man who shaves himself ever faced,” 
is offered by the manufacturer of the new 
Gillette safety razor. Get the booklet, which 
explains. Address Gillette Sales Co., 1171 
Times Bldg., New York. 


We have said a good word for the new 
Hunter E-Z Apart reel, made by The Chamber- 
lin Cartridge & Target Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
and now have much pleasure in introducing 
to our angling readers a brother reel to the 
above, with free spool arrangement. By 


pressure on the thumb lever of this free spool 
reel, the little cogwheel on the spindle of the 
spool is thrown out of mesh with that of the 
crank and the spool runs free. The spool has 
ball bearings and spins very free. Our bait 
casting friends will be much interested in this 
cleverly devised reel, and it is a pleasure to 
assure them that its quality is high grade 
throughout. We have ourselves tested these 
reels severely and are well pleased with them 
all ways. 


Hunter whiskey is made from the choicest 
of selected grain, most carefully and scientifi- 
cally distilled and undergoes thorough ageing 
before it is sold. To get it direct from the 
distiller, address Wm. Lanahan & Son, Balti- 
more, Md. 


If you have a smattering of mechanical 
ability, you can build your own boat. The 
plan is to procure the patterns and the materials, 
together with detailed instructions and work- 
ing illustrations from the Brooks Boat Mfg. 
Co., 808 Ship St., Bay City, Mich. It’s a good 
winter stunt. 


In Club cocktails, the original bottled cock- 
tail, the choicest of old liquors are blended in 
perfect proportions. Seven kinds to select 
from. Ask G. F. Heublein & Bro., sole pro- 
prietors, New York, about them. 


Mr. H. A. Tuttle, 12 South Fourth Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn., advises that he has a pair 
of good Airedale terriers, registered but not 
bench show winners, that he wishes to dispose 
of. 


Don’t wonder where there is balm in Gilead 
when the hot waves make you tired of life 
and indifferent as to the daily drudge and 
grind of business. There is yet the salt air 
and glorious beach of Atlantic City and the 
Chalfonte Hotel that makes the sojourner 
glad he is alive. 

If E. Hendrich, of 218 E. Eighteenth street, 
New York, could give you a personal view of 
his different hunting pictures, made by such 
artists as Hunt and Thors, you would instantly 
order the same for the library or den. They 
are well done and the subjects will appeal to 
every good sportsman. 


In the pages of Frenp anp Srream the 
reader will find the advertisement of but one 
mail-order diamond concern. There are others 
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and some of them have offered us their adver- 
tising. There are, in fact, many people in 
the instalment diamond business, and we 
are sorry to say some of them are not reliable. 
We know the Loftis folks and unhesitatingly 
recommend them as trustworthy. 


The sportsman that knows is keenly alive 
to the fact that a single misfire may spoil the 
only opportunity for a deer on an expensive 
and long-planned trip. He therefore takes 
no risk, but relies upon gun and ammunition 
that he has tried well and found worthy. 
U. M. C. cartridges are the choice of many 
discriminating sportsmen and their guides. 
The reason is obvious. For a little book on 
ammunition well worth the having, address 
The Union Metallic Cartridge Co., 313 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Any reader who is willing to pay for the 
pleasure of owning one of the best pointers 
in America, thoroughly broken and in his 
prime, breeding such that he should command 
the highest stud fees, can procure him for $300 
by addressing B, care of Fre~tp AND STREAM, 
New York. 

The modern fashion of preparing and tinning 
meat foods has subserved the camper’s interest 
to no small extent. The Libby, McNeil & 
Libby preparations of many delicious viands 
simplifies the work and increases the joy of 
the man who heretofore has been put to poor 


contrivance and unsatisfactory supply. Your 
grocer has them. 
Splendid hotel accommodations at the 


Thousand Islands, where bass fishing is good 
and the climate and environment enchanting 
during September, can be obtained by address- 
ing James Hickey, care of this office. 


The advertisement in the foregoing pages 
of R. C. Krushke of the brilliant search-light 
explains without question one of the best of 
these inventions; however, we should deplore 
the use of this light for “Jack light shooting.” 
It must surely be excellent for ’coon hunting, 
for “shining” bobcats and the like. 


Any one interested in-the purchase of a best- 
grade upright piano, a new $1,200 air-cooled 
motor car of popular make, a highest grade 
spring frame and spring fork bicycle, a high- 
grade hammerless ejector shotgun (all new), 
should address B. Z. H., care of Fretp AND 
STREAM. 

The interest in amateur camera work is 
undoubtedly largely on the increase. For the 
unsophisticated there is always the danger 
of attempting difficult work with the cheap 
instruments. The popularity of photography 
has led many beginners to try the “nickle-in- 
the-slot” cameras. The Century Camera Co., 
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of Rochester, New York, has a line of cameras 
that the veriest novice cannot go wrong with, 
and are a joy to the tried and true camera 
enthusiast. 


We have scanned the “Sportsmen’s Book” 
and find it pressed down and overflowing with 
well considered instruction and information 
for the sportsman. It is, in fact, an encyclo- 
pedia for the hunter and fisher. Address 
Field Dept., “American and Canadian Sports- 
men’s Association,” Elgin, Illinois. 


Sometimes we get letters like this: 


August 12 1905. 
Field and Stream Inc. New York. 
GENTLEMEN:—When the series is completed will 
“Camping and Woodcraft,’”’ by Horace Kephart, be 
printed in book form? If so I wish two copies. It is 
the best I have ever read on the subject—all good 
solid timber with the underbrush cleared out. 
J. B. Richardson. 
32 Kelly St., Bronx, New York City 
Did it ever occur to you that this might 
apply to the whole of Fretp AnD StrEAM? There 
is a deal of good stuff appears in the magazine, 
well worth preserving. Save your copies of 
FreLD AND StrREAM carefully and send them 
to us at the end of the year and we will bind 
them for you handsomely for a moderate con- 
sideration. Lots of our readers do this. 


At the annual meet of the Ohio State Rifle 
Association and the Ohio National Guard, 
held at Newark, Ohio, July 24 to 29, many 
of the best scores were made with Peters 
factory-loaded ammunition. The score made 
by Lieut. Benedict, who won the skirmish 
run, 96 out of a possible 100, has never been 
equalled. Another remarkable score was that 
made by Private Bradshaw, who won the 
individual skirmish and the Peters trophy, 
with a score of 95 out of 100. All of the 
revolver matches were captured with Peters 
cartridges, and in the Sixth Infantry match, 
Col. E. T. Miller, although not posing or 
claiming to be an expert, made the excellent 
score of 50 out of a possible 50 at 500 yards. 
Col. Miller’s sighting shots included a 5, which 
gave him‘11 straight bull’s eyes. ; 

Peters Cartridges also maintained their 
excellent reputation at the tournament of the 
State Rifle Association, Creedmoor, N. Y., 
July 26 to August 1. The winners of the All 
Comers’ Short Range, All Comers’ Mid Range, 
All Comers’ Long Range, Thurston, Re-entry 
Revolver, and Rapid Fire Re-entry Revolver, 
all used Peters cartridges. In the Mid-Range 
match, Lieut. Casey made a run of 17 consecu- 
tive bull’s eyes. It was demonstrated anew 
that Peters .30 Government, .22 Long Rifle, 
and .38 S. & W. Special Smokeless cartridges 
possess in a high degree the essential qualities 
of uniformity, high velocity and properly 
designed bullet. 
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FROM THIEF RIVER FALLS TO KENMARE 


North Dakota for the Sportsman —Some Interesting Facts Gleaned on a Hunting Trip— 
A Memorable Day's Duck Shooting on a Little Prairie Rice Lake 


¢é7P. HERE is a happy land far, far away,” 

runs the good old Methodist hymn; 
but for a happy.land for yours obediently 
commend me to that strip of country along 
the line of the “Soo” from Thief River Falls 
as far west—some 300 miles—as Kenmare. 
For there is a country “as is a country.” 

In casting about as to where I should take 
my annual shoot, there was absorbed, among 
a great mass of literature, a little book enti- 
tled “The Other Man.” No good sportsman 
could read this book without knowing that 
the author was to the manner born and wrote 
whereof he knew and out of personal experi- 
ence, and so, while I am naturally shy of 
railroad literature and inclined to take the 
same with a dash of salt, the enthusiasm born 
of its reading staid by. Furthermore it was 
soon my privilege to meet Mr. W. R. Calla- 
way, the big, genial G. P. A. of the “Soo” line. 
Let me pay him tribute; for he is the right 
stuff. A thorough sportsman and a most 
lovable gentleman. On his kindly advice the 
campaign was made as above indicated, and if 
the Lord spares me and powder burns I’ll be 
there again before the waning of two moons. 

A word about Dakota may have interest ; you 
and I, everyone, is interested in a good thing. 
No one can have a measurable idea of the 
country’s richness and attractiveness without 
a personal inspection. A marvellously rich 
soil, plenty of timber along the east border, 
a satisfactory coal within the state’s own bor- 
ders, that costs the farmer from $1.50 to $3.00 
per ton at his door, good water throughout 
the eastern two-thirds, a hustling, progressive, 
prospering population, and a climate that ban- 
ishes sickness and lassitude. It is probably, 
per capita, the richest piece of country on 
the earth. The annual product—simply the 
new-made wealth that comes from Mother 
Earth—amounting to $1,400.00 for the head 
of every family in the stafes, or about $287.00 
per capita. 

All my preconceived notions of this country 
had to be revised. I had thought its agri- 
cultural possibilities were confined almost 
solely to wheat, and that the bulk of the 
farming was done on immense bonanza farms 
of thousands of acres. To the contrary, the 
small farmer predominates. Men who immi- 
grated there with nothing but a team of 
horses and a cow, took up government land 
and timber claims, and gained prosperity. 


They raise any grain or vegetable that grows 
in the middle states, and in larger quanti- 
ties per acre, with the exception of corn, and 
this on $15.00 per acre land as against $100.00 
per acre land in Iowa, Illinois, ete. 

Game of nearly every description is there 
in great profusion. In the fall the district 
where I hunted is visited by innumerable 
hosts of geese and ducks. 

Of geese there are the Canada goose, Hutch- 
ins goose, the white-fronted and the snow 
goose. Of ducks there are the canvasback, 
redhead, mallard, pintail, widgeon, spoonbill, 
teal, wood duck and others. Snipe and plover 
abound in the marshes and along the lake 
shores. 

After the harvest the grain stubbles are 
thick with prairie chickens. There are also 
cranes, pelicans, grouse, and of late years 
some quail. The heart of this “happy hunt- 
ing ground,” for I’m convinced it must be 
here that the Indian hunter’s spirit revisits 
earth, is about 420 miles from Minneapolis 
and St. Paul—only a night’s ride. The sea- 
son for nearly all field shooting begins Sep- 
tember 1. The deer season opens on Novem- 
ber 10. 

At Sarles, geese, ducks, chickens and 
cranes are plentiful. The country is dotted 
with small lakes and sloughs that afford 
sport galore. The cranes are found in the 
sand hills to the south. 

Egeland has many fine lakes in easy driv- 
ing distance that are the natural home of 
the waterfowl and snipe. 

There is grand sport to be had in the neigh- 
borhood of Mylo, particularly for geese and 
ducks. 

Near Omemee are fine shooting-grounds for 
Canada geese and snow geese (generally 
known as “brant”) ; the best sport being from 
“pits.” 

Stop off at Lansford for mallards, canvas- 
backs and redheads. Here there are splendid 
flights between the chain of lakes. 

At Kenmare there is good duck shooting. 
and deer can be found later on. 

At all these points, and many others, the 
accommodations and team hire are exceedingly 
reasonable. Throughout the trip I revelled in 
the best hunting I had ever encountered. And 
wound up on a Friday night in the little town 
of X——, a tired but happy nimrod. 

That night, in the little hotel office, enjoy- 








SOME DAKOTA BEAUTIES—PLOVER 


ing my pipe, dozing reveries were chased from 
a cob-webby but blissful mind by the boasts 
of a local shooter, the farm-implement dealer, 
who was playing the essentially western game 
of smear with the landlord, the constable and 
a drummer, of a bag of ducks made the day 
before. Their cards were being laid, with each 
trick played, to the center of the table with a 
back-handed bang that threatened to shiver 
the table-top, as if they thought the increment 
of physical force lent an increased “seven-up” 
value to the card so mightily laid down. This 
hammering and the jangling “Why in 
didn’t you smear?” “If you had the low I'll 
eat it.” “You’d have caught the jack if you’d 
swung the queen. What did you expect to do 
with it anyhow—keep it fur a souv-neer?” had 
not feazed my pleasant musing; but ducks? 
Instantly I was on the qui vive. 

Mr. Implement Man had driven yesterday 
to a big coulee five miles south. “Ducks? 
Well! some. There’s millions of ’em. And 
the shootin’ so easy ’twas a shame. Pot ’em 
in the water: two more barrels while they’re 
circling so thick you can hardly see the sky, 
and in ten to fifteen minutes here they are all 
back, and the thing’s done over again.” 

“Landlord, where is that coulee the imple- 
ment man was talking about?” I inquired, 
after the card players had clattered up bed- 
roomward. “And how can I get there by day- 
break.” 

With a pitying smile at my haste and en- 
thusiasm, mine host gently broke the news 
that “There ain’t much chance for it to-mor- 
row. The livery man’s laid up—stepped on 
a rake, and this drummer here has hired his 
boy for a three-day trip,” he said. 
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“But isn’t there somebody 
’round here that knows that big 
slough and could get off for a 
day ?” 

After a moment he answered, 
“T’ll tell you what: there’s Jim 
Hindon. He’d be plenty glad to 
make a couple of dollars. Good 
feller, too. I don’t s’pose the old 
skinflint would: object. Every- 
thing’s in stack now and there 
hain’t nothing for the lad to do 
but chores, and he can tend to 
feed and milking early enough to 
start plenty soon. Hindons’ is on 
this same ‘quarter.’ I suppose 
*twon’t be long before the town 
will have to take his piece in and 
cut it into town lots, the way 
everything is growing, and then, 
he’ll be richer than ever. I'll go 
over and tell Jim you want him, 
if you say so.” 

Somnus had just pressed my eyelids down 
and my body was curled for a good restful 
“drag” at it; or so it seemed, when the- 
landlord, who was proprietor, clerk, head- 
waiter and bellboy, called me: “Sun up. Jim’s: 
out front.” Had I slept more than five min- 
utes? It was hardly conceivable. For five: 
good hours had I knit the “ravell’d sleeve off 
care.” And such satisfying sleep. Lord bless 
your soul. You of the enervating, humid 
East, you don’t know and can not understand 
the joy of filling your bellows with the pure, 
bracing ozone of these Dakota plains. A plate 
of cold chicken, delicious bread and butter, 
and a pot of steaming coffee awaited me in 
the little dining room. With my 12-gauge, a 
case of No. 6s and high waders we are off. 

“The sun surprised the clouds asleep, 

Soft wrapped like nuns in folds of gray; 

And at his kiss they blushing woke 

Light-hearted for another day.” 

It was a morning to bless God and forgive 
all your enemies. The entrancing beauty of 
the billowy ocean of plain, the opal-tinted sky 
just flecked on the horizon with filmy clouds 
in glorious shades of red; the indistinct mur- 
mur of the day’s first stirring to life, the 
twitter of birds, the rustle of the dead corn 
leaves and the far off lowing of a herd of 
cattle as they lazily moved to the great wind- 
mill watering-trough, so filled me thut I'd 
made no diagnosis of Jim. I turned a: took 
him in. A too fast grown boy of some nine- 
teen years, he wore high-water trousers, rusty 
shoes of prodigious size and barely holding 
together, a ragged coat through the short 
sleeves of which projected big red wrists and 
great hands that seemed all knuckles. On his 
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head a faded corduroy cap with a deep vizor; 
from beneath the cap fell an impossible shock 
of burnt-brown hair that had wanted the 
scissors two months agone. His cap-vizor 
pulled far down obscured his eyes. There was 
a big, well shaped nose and a disappointing 
mouth, irresolute, flaccid, with a doleful 
droop in the corners. 

The forgotten comment of the landlord the 
night before came back to me: “He’s a good 
fellow, too,” and then that bitter invective on 
“old man Hindon.” 

I tried to draw Jim into conversation: 
“How about the crops? The immigration 
along the ‘Soo’ lines? The severity of the 
winters?” ete. He replied laconically, almost 
eurtly: “You can almost always bet on a 
crop east of the foot-hills. You never heard 
of anybody going back on account of the win- 
ier,” with his face steadily to the front. I 
was curious to see his eyes. What was there 
in this hulking fellow to have won the land- 
lord’s evident hearty approval? Being a gre- 
garious animal myself, I persisted in a dip- 
lomatic fashion to get under his skin; but 
gained nothing for my pains. 

After jogging along some two miles we 
came to a section corner where crossed an 
east and west section road. Jim drew his 
team down to a walk, hitched uneasily in his 
seat, and flicking his whip toward the east, 
he said: “Thar’s the cemetary just beyond 
that rise. Shall—shall we—go that way?” 

“This coulee is about due south, is it not?” 
I answered. “Isn’t that out of the way? I 
don’t want to see the cemetery. I want to 
get to the ducks.” 

Jim answered not a word, 
but his shoulders, which had 
squared back, gave an acqui- 
escent droop, and the horses 
were again set on the jog. 

In a half-hour our ears 
assured us that the slough 
was at hand and that the 
implement man had told no 
lie. All the ducks in the 
world were here, taking their 
morning bath, airing their 
domestic difficulties and re- 
peating the current duck 
news and gossip. As we 
topped the rise, there lay be- 
fore us a coulee containing a 
slough about one-quarter of 
a mile in width by three- 
quarters of a mile in length, 
of say 100 acres of water— 
full of rice and fringed here 
and there with willows. It 
was absolutely black with 
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ducks. Ye gods! Would this scene move my 
frowsy-headed giant out of his apathy ? 

There was_a great grip on my knee and I 
looked up into a pair of big blue eyes showing 
a dull blaze of pleasure that gave me a start. 
*Twas but a most fleeting impression, but I 
wondered how the soul might shine out from 
those wells of blue if the dark shutters were 
wide flung. 

Smiling at the unholy joy that must have 
beamed from my face, Jim said: “Put half-a- 
dozen shells in your pocket and slip down 
through them willows. I'll take the team into 
the swale over thar and lay out a mite for the 
day’s bizness.” Placing one hand on the back 
of the seat, he vaulted out of the wagon with 
the ease and grace of a trained athlete. By 
the time my gun was uncased, locked together 
and loaded, Jim was disappearing with the 
team into the swale, motioning me to keep 
low. 

No trouble with the waders, to get within 
thirty yards of where the ducks were thick. 
I heaved out, as far as I could possibly fling 
it, a small “nigger-head” I had picked up 
near the wagon. I gave them both barrels 
on the rise, and then two more. And, 
listen! When the smoke cleared away I 
could see five “stiffs” on the open water; 
Jim found two more in the rice clumps. I 
had had four beautiful shots, getting seven be- 
fore they had split and circled out of range. 

Jim had joined me with the shells in half 
the time I had supposed it would take to 
unharness and tether the horses. 

The footing was of pudding consistency 
where I had worked out, and Jim silently left 
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me, to return in three or four minutes with 
two pieces of down timber, each about eight 
inches in diameter and ten feet or more in 
length. His strength was marvellous: With a 
light and easy stride he came toward me with 
these half-green logs—one on each shoulder— 
and laid them down as easily as one might 
two bits of fire-wood. Again he vanished, to 
return in ten minutes or so with an immense 
pumpkin, a good two feet in diameter. Plac- 
ing the logs parallel and about a foot apart, 
Jim placed the pumpkin in the middle, then 
with a thin blind deftly made with willows, | 
was enthroned upon the pumpkin. 

“ll go down t’other end and keep ’em stir- 
red up,” said Jim, and without another word 
the dextrous but ungracious giant had gone. 

Soon the ducks were circling back, and L 
had two beautiful shots, right and left, killing 
with both; away in two vast flocks beat 10,000 
wings, wheeling in black elliptics to the east 
and west. Soon the zone narrowed and they 
were alighting in the south end of the slough. 
Jim’s gun soon spoke and in not more than 
ten minutes they were back to me again, 
dropping down over the blind. 

All the morning, until old Sol made no 
shadow beside me, we shot until the barrels 
were burning hot. To kill more was murder. 
Never mind how many Jim and the dog re- 
trieved. I was decent enough ‘to knock off 
for the day before eight bells. 

Not a trigger was pulled after we sat down 
to the toothsome lunch. And here Jim shone 
again. The ducks’ breasts, parboiled and then 
fried in slices, was a chef-d’euvre that would 
have provoked the glutted Nero himself. 

A couple of pipes, an hour’s snooze in the 
shade of the wagon and then for X . After 
a half-hour on the road Jim quietly ventured: 
“This hay road ’ull take us past the ceme- 
tary.” There was an implied and uncontrol- 
able wish in the voice; and being curious, I 
replied, “There is lots of time. Go that way.” 
With a quick look of thanks he pulled to the 
left, and we were soon abreast the little bury- 
ing plot. 

“That’s sister Martha’s grave,” said Jim, 
pointed to a grave that alone showed recent 
care, “there by them wild roses.” 

Blurtingly though the announcement was 
voiced, one could not fail to understand the 
embarrassment mixed with the longing for 
fellow sympathy. 

“When did she die, Jim? I myself lost a 
very dear sister only a year ago.” 

His face turned from me to the lonely grave, 
Jim replied in low and faltering tones: “She 
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died last winter,” and then, in a still lower, 
but fiercely strident tone, “there wa’n’t no 
good reason for it, either.” 

“Was it an accident?” I gently asked. 

“No, she was poorly—and—played out—and 
—and—neglected.—She was—” His big 
shoulders heaved and his fingers twitched. 
“She was the best girl that ever lived—and 
the prettiest, too.” Deep feeling had turned 
his voice into sweet bass tones, and I wags 
made to know that beside me sat a terrible 
sorrow ; a great, loving heart in this repressed, 
awkward boy-man. Dropping a hand on his, 
I said, “Tell me about it, Jim.” 

With the quick intuition that never fails a 
dog or a child, he gave me his open face. 
Those big blue eyes, swimming with love- 
light, made him handsome now: ‘“Mother— 
she’s dead three years now—always saved her, 
best she could—but when she died, Martha had 
all the house-work, cookin’, mendin’ and the 
chores, ’cept when I’d git a chance—but dad 
’ud beat me if he ketched me out of the field 
during daylight, ’ceptin’ meal times. He— 
dasn’t—beat me now, ’nd I wouldn’t stay— 
only I promised. Last fall Martha plumb 
give down. Fourteen in the harvest crew to 
cook for—what with other work; but she 
stuck it through thrashin’ time ’nd then took 
to bed with an awful hollow cough. 

“I begged dad to hev Dr. Quinn, who was 
here for a week’s huntin’, but dad wouldn’t 
hear to it—not when I offered to pay him 
back soon’s I could earn somethin’.—Dad’s 
awful close. On Sunday mornin’ ‘bout 1 
o’clock, Martha calls me and pulls my head 
down close and whispers, ‘I can’t git my 
breath no more, Jim—the pain is killin’. Tl 
be with mother in the mornin’.’ 

“T hitched up—slammed dad in the corner 
when he tried to stop me. Dr. Quinn was still 
at the hotel, and when I told him how it was 
he come along, though ’twas bitter cold—God 
bless him. The doctor made her easier, any- 
way, and she—died—in—the mornin’. 

“I dug the grave. Dad wouldn’t have 
church folks on the place. The ground was 
frozen deep. I hauled the frozen lumps back 
to the house and thawed ’em in the oven an’ 
crumbled them up fine.” Jim’s voice was 
shaking with great big sobs. “Seems—like I 
couldn’t stand it—to hear the frozen clods 
fall—on—fall—on her. I never told no one— 
but you lost a sister, too.” 

“Yes, Jim—God pity you!” 

And as I clasped the poor, heart-sore lad’s 
hand, the old promise came to mind, “To him 
that hath little much shall be given.” 
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NORMAN H. CROWELL 


When Mr. Crowell alighted from the Stork Express at the little 
village of Otterville, lowa, on December 6, 1873, he immediately saw 
he had the laugh on the anxious relatives clustered on the premises— 
they all had expected a girl. He has been radiating good humor ever 
since and through his writings in ‘Field and Stream” has induced 
grins among English speaking sportsmen the world over. 


























Drawn by Koy Martell Masun 


The whole dozen (of wooden decoys) at one shot! 





